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Cana Navication.—-As speed in travel- 
ling has become, to business men, at least, 
a matter of much importance,—and as an 
increased rate of travelling is so desirable 
on our canals, and may 60 easily, as we 
are satisfied, be attained,—we shall give 
at Jength in the Journal, a work on “ Ca- 
nal Navigation—the resistance of water to 
boats upon canals, and other bodies of 
water; being the results of experiments 
made by John MacNeil, Esq. M. R. J. A., 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, London.” 

This work gives plans and descriptions 
of the iron boats which have been, and are 
now, in use on canals in Great Britain— 
especially on the Androsian, or Paisley 
Oanal, on which. the ordinary speed has 
been, for nearly two years, from nine to ten 
niiles an hour, without injury to the canal 
banks, although 12 to 14 passages were 
made per day. 

‘The wonderful performances on this ca- 
nal, and the contradiction of previous re- 
‘ceived theories, as regards the resistance 
of fluids at high velocities, will be produc- 
tive of immense: benefits to this country, 
where cavals are so-much in use. 





to the’ President of the republic of New Grenada on 
the subject of comecting the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. The Baron prefers a canal to the con- 
templated railroad, and pledges himself to complete 
one Within two years. 
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| Railroad Locks. 
To the Editor of the Am. Railroad Journal : 

Str,—The frequent impracticability of ex- 
cavating mountainous tracts, and the dan.- 
ger, expense, and inconvenience of inclined 
planes and stationary steam engines, have 
compelled engineers to pursue the valleys 
of Streams in locating routes for railroads. 
That method, while it greatly extends the 
distance, cannot in all cases obviate the ne- 
cessity for planes ; and though it may di- 
minish their number, is objectionable on 
principles of expedience and economy. It 
is questionable, whether the. public would 
not rather encounter some hazard from an 
elevating power, than be subject to the ex- 
pense and delay incident to travelling and 
transportation over the increased distance 
of a meandering course, however willing 
they might be to sacrifice either time or ex- 
pense, to secure safety and the abolition of 
inclined planes and stationary steam power. 
One, and the principal object, of inclined 
planes on railroads imtended for passengers 
and forwarding articles of commerce, 1s 
diminution of distance, and if that can be 
accomplished by locks, with more security 
and less expense, the loss of time in as- 
cending. elevations will be of little conse- 
quence. 

It is not contended that locks equal the 
speed of inclined planes and stationary 
steam power in ascending, but it will be 
shown that long routes can be performed in 
less time, with locks to overcome heights, 
than by winding round their base and pur- 
suing the valleys, and at much less expense. 
The importance of this view, in the econo- 
my of locks, depends on the formation of the 
country through which a railroad is laid, as 
the difference in the distance of a route 
over the acclivities and one shunning them 
will be governed by the number and magni- 
tude of the elevations. 

In case the increased distance of a “‘ser- 
pentine course is very considerable” com- 
pared with the extent of the whole line, and 
the excess of time to perform the route b 
locks inconsiderable, the benefit communi- 
ty would derive from constructing-the New- 


|| York and Erie Railroad with lecks, is too 


obvious to require much comment. By fe- 


ferring to the survey of that road some 
Baron Thiery of Panama has addressed afriernoir| oe y 


idea may be formed of the economy of 
locks. Allowing only 40 milés increased 
distance oe o or pte 7 os Dr ob- 
tain easy grades of acclivity,” and that a 
very expensive plane must be constructed, 


the diminution of that distanée (equal to 
one ninth of the length of the Erié Canal) 
in travelling from New-York to Lake Erie, 
would be an immense saving to the public, 
without reference to trausportation. — 

The advantages of locks on railroads are 
not confined to the publie; the stockhold- 
ers, as individuals, derive two i t 
benefits from their use. Statio steam 
engines are dispensed with, and the Ineo. 
motive ascends with the train. It is the 
heavy annual expense of stationary steam 
power and appendages on inclined: planes, 
and the great inconvenience of detachi 
the locomotive from the waggons in - 
ing, that renders distance so preferable to 
railroad companies, when distance will ‘obs 
viate the necessity of planes. W. G. 


Black river Canal.—The committés of the 


Senate have made a long report upon the subject 
of this Canal. 


‘The report acknowledges the importance of 
the project, but, owingto the exhausted state.of 
the Treasury,fand the various ithprevementa al. 
ready authorized, the committee express the 
opiniun that the bill authorizing the construction 
of this Canal, ought not to pase.” ; 








Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad. 
Urbana Recor4, of the 4th inat., says that aoe 
rectors of this work met at that place, on the Ist 
inst., for the purpose of devising means for its 
comme! cement, 

They resolved to commence the wotk« 
northern extremity, on or about the Ist of. 
and to prosecute it vigorously until completed, 

The northern termination is at Portland, or 
Sandusky city, on Sandusky bay. 

The Indranapolis J »urnal, of the 3d inat. . 
that the Canal Commissioners have Pes 


its 


(no unforeseen providence preventing) to com~ 
plete thirty-two miles: of the Wabash and Erie 


Canal, from Port Wayne to Huntington, by the 
Ist of June. 

These improvements all tend to increase the 
amount of commerce which will shortly pass over 
Lake Erie, and to enhance the importance gia 
connection with that inland sea.—f{Pittsbargh 


Gazette.] - 


Canals in Illinoie.—A bill has beth 
branches of the Legislature of thie State, for 
construction of a canal from, the Illineis «een to 
Lake Michigan. The improvements, comm. 
pleted, will be 115 milés in le and /®. 
adireet communication between the . an 
New Orleans, and the river St Lawrence: 
Gulf of Mexico. 











is $3,000,000.— 































siontes of 

, _/ PROBABLE REVENUE. 
In regard to the probable an of re- 
venue thatimay be derived fromthe Roches- 


ter and Olean canal, t would remark, that || 


the opportunity afforded and the time al-: 
lowed me since I learned the wishes of the, 
Commissioners upon that subjé have 
been too limited to enable me to-futnish 


them.with as full and perfect an ‘esti 

as [ could wish, ‘The jimportance™ 
matter would-séem to demand the instita-, 
tion of the closest j ¥. into the resour- 
ces and want of a distriet embracing the 
amount of population that would naturally 
be dependent upon the canal, with a detail 
of facts relating to the imports and ex- 
ports, and the capacity of the country for 
tending her improvements in agriculture, 
andin all the various branches of art and 
manufacture, and also the probable amount 







OS e aet toll dufin fos last year, 


195 miles,) was $4 





of freight which would make use of this 
chamnal in passing to and from the Ohio 
river.. To perform all this ina satisfactory 
manner, would require more time and at- 
tention than I have been able to devote to 
it; but that you may be aided in forming 
an approximate estimate, I will briefly pre- 
sent for your consideration the following 
facts collected from personal observation, 
and from residents on different parts of the 
route, as the most correct view I am able to 
give of the subject. 

An account was taken of the quantity of 
timber rafted down the Allegany river du- 
riig one year, inoluding the towns border- 
ing on the Ischua, Oil, and Olean creeks, 
and that portion of country lying upon the 
head. waters of the Allegany river, both in 
this State and in the State of Pennsylva- 
nia. ‘The amount was found,to be 100,000,-. 
000 of feet. The towns upon the Genesee 
river, above the confluence of Black creek, 
are gensrally well timbered, and but a very 
small portion has found its way to market, 
for want of a channel thereto. This whole 
district abounds with sitcs for saw-mills, 
which it is suppose would be occupied so 
soon @s an avenue to market for their pro- 
duets‘should be opened. Besides the above, 
lt 38 supposed by some gentlemen residing 
in that section, that one hundred million 
feet of lumber would be manufactured an- 
nualy on the completion of the canal. Oth- 
ers consider this amount much too large, 
and: upon comparing the opinions of differ- 
ent ‘persons consulted on the subject, I am 
led tn believe that 22 millions of feet will, 
in all probability, be manufactured in the 
region, embracing the district of country 
ffom the head waters of the Genesee river 
to-Mount Morris. Within a short distance 
of Dansville are now 55 saw mills, from 
which, and from the different towns be- 
tween Dansville and Scottsville, 8 millions 
more may be calculated upon. For safety 
let us assume that the total amount of lum. 
ber annually manufactured would. he 1174 
millions of feet. The average cost of raft- 
ing lumber down the AHegany river to mar- 
ket is $34 per 1,000 feet, and it brings when 
in market; from $54 to $14 per 1,000 feet, 
which, if we allow #94 to be the average, 
would leave, (after deducting the expense 





of tafting,) $6 per 1,000 feet for the manu- 
facturer. The retail price at the mills is 
about $54. 

Of the-lumber cut in Oswego county, 
which lies 195 miles from Alban , by the 
Erie and Oswego canals, more + oa three 
fourths is sent.to market, and is rated as 
follows, viz: es ‘ 


——— 


a . = 








gy Ist quality, . . ~  » 28 

. @d do. . ‘ . ‘: 

_ ga $d do. or merchantable, “15 
2 4th do. or culls, . : oe 


rta. rom Fulton, on 
to Albany, (a distance of 
per 1,000 feet; from 
e head of Seneca lake, a distance of 265 
miles, $6}; and from Rochester, a dis- 
tance of 270 miles, Hence the ave- 
rage cost of transportation of sawed lum- 
ber, by the Rochester and Olean, and 
Erie canals, will not exceéd.$9 per 1,000 
feet. From the statement*of -rates.in Os- 
wego county, it is apparent that ‘one 
third of the cies cut on and in the vici- 
nity of the Rochester and Oleau canal, 
might be advantageously transported there- 
on to the Erie canal, and thence to Albany ; 
but as a portion of the lumber estimated 
must come from Pennsylvania, and from 
the borders of the Allegany river for some 
distance ‘below Olean, and as the opening 
of this channel will, in all probability, cre- 
ate a competition between the eastern mar- 
ket and that upon the Allegany river, and 
the Ohio, it is reasonable to conclude, that 
not more than one fifth of the whole 
amount will pass by this channel to the 
Erie canal, equal to 19,500,000 feet b. m., 
which, averaging a distance of 70 Miles 
through the R. and O. canal, will amOwnt, 
at 8 mills per 1,000 feet per mile, to $10,- 
920. 

Although the counties of Cattaraugus 
and Allegany possess a considerable share 
of arable and and fertile land, yet but lit- 
tle exertion has been made to raise greater 
crops of grain than are sufficient for home 
consumption ; but little revenue could there- 
fore be expected from this branch of trade, 
under present circumstances; but the in- 
habitants of these counties are generally of 
opinion that the opening of the canal would 
give a great impetus to this branch of ag- 
riculture, and that it would form a sure 
and gradually increising source of trade, 
which would probably make up the defi- 
ciency in the revenue, which would take 
place when the timber becomes more 
scarce. Some pains have been taken to as- 
certain the precise amount of wheat raised 
in Livingston county by residents there, 
who have furnished me with the informa- 
tion which they have collected. They 
state that one million of bushels are annu- 
ally raised there, of which it may be pre- 
sumed a_ large progestin would pass 
through the canal. Two or three of the 


eee 


ty send their produce directly to the Erie 
canal; but the deficiency, will be sup- 
plied by the towns of Perry, Coving- 
ton, and others in Genesee county; and 
it is believed the annual amount may 
be safely estimated at 650,000* bush- 
els, averaging 35 miles of distance, up- 
on the canal, which at the present rate 
of toll, would amount to $6,142.50. Of 
the probable amount of other agricultu- 
tal produce which would find a vent 
through this channel, no. data could be ob- 
tained from which any certain inferences 
might.be drawn. I am, however, assured 
that much larger quantities of produce than 
sufficient for home consumption, such as 
butter, cheese, lard, pork, tallow, &c. &c. 
can and would be produced so soon as a 
communication is opened to a.market for 





pearl ashes would pass by this rotite from. 
the counties of § , Allegany, and Cat- 
taraugus, which would be supplied in re- 
turn, as well as'a traet of country borderin 
the Allegahy river, with lime, gypsum, an 


salt. +" gen 

There ig, nate district some timber 
which be useful in ship building, for 
masts, spars, ship plank, &c. &e. which 
would probably seek a market at New-York 
by this channel. Iron oar also is said to 
exist in the Keog | of Olean, in conside- 
rable quantities. Coal mines are w 
in Pennsylvania, 40 miles from Olean: The 
coal procured there is bituminous, and of 
good quality. It is now used at Olean, in 
the northern part of Allegany county, and 
elsewhere, at the furnaces. 
The revenue, therefore, which may be 
derived from the canal, would be as fol- 
lows: ; 
19,500,000 feet of sawed lumber, 10920 00 

159,000 feet sq. timber, masts, 

& 


ce : 1575 00 
3,800 M. shingles, 532 00 
750 tons hoodp-poles, laths, 
staves, heading, &c. 180 00 
15,000 tons wheat, (500,000 
bushels,) 4725 00 
8,800 tons ashes, beef, pork, mg 
glass, beer, domestic 
spirits, butter, cheese, 
flour, wool, and other 
agricultural produc- 
tions, es 4752 00 
6,000 tons merchandize, 5400 00 
4,600 tons salt, * 1269 60 
4,120 tonsgypsum, . 1030 00 
900 tons. brick, clay, lime, - - 
sand, iron ore, &c. 225 00 
On boats, passengers, coal, and 
miscellaneous articles, 6000 00 
2,000 tons additional salt, in 
consequence of the fa- 
cilities afforded by the 
canal and for the Al- 
legany valley, 1610 00 
1,500 tons additio’l gypsum, 
as above, ~. 675 00 
1,200 tons additional hoop- 
poles, staves, heading, 
lath, &c. as above, 1584 00 
800 tons, additional mer- 
chandize, as above, 4752 00 
12,000,000 feet sawed lumber, (on 
Erie ‘canal,) 25920 00 


150,000 feet square timber, 
masts, &c. (on Erie 
canal,) 
2,000 M. shingles, 


Total, $738304 60 
(Of this amount would be collected on 


6075 00 
1080. 00 





extreme eastern towns of Livingston coun- ) the Rochester and Olean canal, $39125 60.) 


The Cayuga and Seneca canal is 22 miles 
long, and for the past six years the tolls 
averaged $13,791.64 per annum, equal to 
$626.89 per mile. The Chemung canal is 
40 miles long, and produced last year, 
(1834,) $8,378.05, equal to $84.45 per mile. 
The Seneca lake is 40 miles in length, se- 
parates these two canals, and taking them 
and the lake in connection, and supposin 
them to form one continuous line of canal, 
(102 miles,) upon which toll is charged, it 
would bear some comparison to the con- 
templated Rochester and Olean canal, and 
by averaging the above amounts, we have 
$355.67 toll per mile,.fer the whole dis- 
tance, including the lake, equal for 102 
miles’ to $36,278.34. Allowing the same 
rate of toll per mile to the Rochester and 





its disposal. In additien to these, pot and 








» ene canal, the amount would jbe $43,391 





oo A portion of this is estimated as flour. ll _. 


4. 
For the fall of 1833 and the year 1934, é 
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the tolls of the Crooked lake canal amount 
to $1,674.24. Some of the property on 
which this: toll was collected would not 
kave found. its way to the Seneca lake had 
not: this: canal been constructed. Hence, 
the amount thus added, should be deducted 
from-the tolls allowed tothe Cayuga and 
Seneea' canal, which would approximate 
more-nearly to the estimated. revenue for 
the Rochester and Olean canal. 

From a statement furnished by the col- 
lector at Geneva, it appears that in 1834 
7,573,566 feet of sawed Sumber cleared from 
his office, and from a statement furnished 
by Mr. Newell, that 9,374,564 feet cleared 
from the Chemung canal during the same 
season ; the collector at Geneva states that 
about one third of this latter was included 
in his account; consequently, by deducting 
that amount, and supposing that the re- 
mainder passed through the Cayuga and 
Seneca and Erie canals, we should have a 
total amount of 13,823,275 feet. 

The number of cubic feet of timber 
passing the same office, upon the same sup- 
position would be 427,492 feet. 

‘From the above statement it may be seen 
that the cubic feet of timber obtained from 
this district, bears a much greater propor- 
tion to the. sawed lumber than that estima- 
ted. for the Rochester and Olean Canal; 
which difference was made under the belief 
that their superior hydraulic privileges, and 
their distance from market, will induce 
them to send a greater proportion of sawed 
stuff. ; 

Supposing that-the canal could be con- 
structed for. $1,890,614.12 
The interest at 4} per cent. per 


‘annum, would be . 85,077 53 
Ordinary expenses for repairs 
of the whole distance, 1224 
miles, estimated at $220 per 

mile, including lock-tenders, 26,895 00 


Renewal injcoursefof 10 years: 
Wood work, &c. of 42 road 
bridges, at $229, $9,618.00; 
do. of 211 road and farm 
bridges, at $139, $29,329; 
do. of 4 aqueducts, $8,164.- 
44; do. of 44 waste-weirs, 
at $105, $4,620 ; total, $51,- 
731 44—equal per annum to 325,173 14 

Superintendents and collect- 
ors of tolls, and 5 tenders 


of reservoirs, 6,800 00 








$135,305 77 
Exceeding the estimated am’t 
of tolls, exclusive of the 
products from, and the mer- 
-chandise to the Ohio valley, 
by fC. : ° ° $57,001 17 


Statement of the Cost of Repairs on the fol- 
lowing State Canals, together with Super- 
intendence and Lock Tending. 


Erie and Champlain canals, from 
January Ist, 1826, to September 
$0, 1834, 9 years, per annum 
per mile, 


, < F . $608 28 
Oswego canal, from 1828 to 1834, 7 


_ years, per annum per mile, 297 51 
Uayuga and Seneca canal, from 

1829 to 1834, 6 years, per an- 

num per mile, ‘ ‘ 301 08 


If we take the Cayuga and Seneca canal 
for the purpose of comparison, it will be 
necessary to add thereto the extra number 
of lock tenders consequent on the greater 
amount of loekage on the Rochester and 
Olean canal in’ proportion to the distance, 
— to $85.41 per annum per mile, which 

ded to the above annual cost of the Cay- 
uga and-Seneca canal; is equal to°$3$36.49. 


nla mceen 





Supposing that the canal could be con- 
structed for . : 4 $1,890,614 12 
The interest at 4§ pet cent. 

would be . ? ; x 85,077 63 
Ordinary expenses for the re- 

pair of the work, including 

extra lock tenders, at $336. 

405 Seog aay gh age ge 
Collectors, including office ex- 

penses, salaries, clerk hire, 

&c. and 5 reservoir tenders, 


at $160 each, . 4,800 00 





$131,013 53 

The average cést of repairs on the ca- 

nals above mentioned, is $402.29, and 

adopting this as the cost upon the Roches- 

ter and Olean canal + the extra lock tend- 

ers, as before stated, equal in all to $437. 
70 per annum per mile, we have— 





Interest on cost as above, $35,077 63 

Ordinary expenses at $437.70 
per mile, . ‘ F 53,508 82 
Collectors, as above 4,900 00 
$143,386 45 


Estimating the repairs on the Rochester 
and Olean canal to be the same as the ave- 
rage upon the Erie and Champlain canal, 
(equal per annum per mile to $608.28,) in 
proportion to the cost, they would amount 
to $395, including lock tenders and super- 
intendents, which, for 122} miles, would 
amount to . é ‘ $48,288 75 
Add to this collectors’ fees, 

including office expenses, 

clerk hire, &c. ‘ 
Interest on cost . 


4,000 00 
$85,077 63 


Total cost per annum, $137,366 38 

Should the merchandize from the city of 
New-York to the valley of the Ohio river 
take this rowte, we may estimate the 
amount at not less than 25 millions of 
pounds, the tolls on whica would amount 
to $24,400, making the annual revenue of 
the canal for the first six years after its 
construction, amount to $102,704.60; On 
account of the imperfect nature’ of the data 
from which this conclusion is drawn, this 
can only be said to be an approximate esti- 
mate, though I am inclined to the opinion 
that it would not be found to exceed the 
true amount which the canal would yield. 

The receipts upon the Erie canal during 
the last year amounted to $1,179,745, and 
94 lockages per day were made during the 
season of navigation. 

Assuming the number of boats which 
may pass upon the Rochester and Olean 
canal to be one-eighth of the number upon 
the Erie canal, that is, about six boats 
daily each way, at. the same ratio, the 
amount of tolls will be $42,250, which ap- 
proximates very nearly to the first estimate 
of the amount that would be collected on 
said canal. 

A comparison may be drawn between the 
section of country which would probably 
be affected by the Rochester and Olean ca- 
nal, and other sections where the amount 
actually furnished by. and supplied to a 
certain number of inhabitants, may be as- 
certained with some degree of accuracy. 
This is the case with the district of coun- 
try within the State of New-York border- 
ing upon Lake Champlnin; it is also well 
timbered, and, though the soil is inferior, 
in some respects resembles the southern | 
part of the country through which the 
Rochester and Olean canal passes, which | 
circumstances have led to its selection for | 
the purpose of comparison. 4 

Frou tlie statemibelt marked G, appended. 




















to the report of the Commissioners, dated || 


January 29.1% 5 tea 
lowing Bee Bice FO} 
hall to and frouy the ‘of 

alluded to, during the year 1881. 


Cleared south at Whitehall. 











Pps 








pabes basvels, _ = ne. 
; an k, barre gee ts 
Coal, bushels, t on te 
‘Grain * pgso-tns P me; : : 
Domiéstic spirits, gallons; - 

and cheese, lbs. pA 

Ss, . e J * e > 
Furs and peltry, ibs. ’ 
Furniture, i 
Hoop-poles, “ee . 
Tron and nails, bd " 
Iron ore, “s 
Iron castings, 
Leached ashes, « : 
Merchandize, “ : 
Pig iron, « ; . 548 
Rags, “ tie: 
Stone, 6 $41,137 
Sand, ‘“ é 152,160° 
Staves atid heading, “ . 248,400 
Sundries, ” ‘ 57:7 
Wool, ~ 6 : - 86,522 

Cleared north from Whitehall,” 
Ashes, barrels, . 0 
oar’ ’ aeate as as 93 

eef and pork, “ . . ° 1,175, 

Flour, Rt » ete ae ae 6,158 


Western salt, bushels, -  °* 47,094 


| Foreign salt, A oe ee 1,542 
Agriculture, &c.“ . . . 250,065" 
Brick, clay, lime and sand, - 194,245, 
Buffalo robes and deerskins, .  1,9% 
Coal, pounds, ; 262,88 
Cotton, ¥ - . - 46,417 
Furniture, “ d . , 92,497 
Horses, « d A ‘ 6,600 
Hides, “ ‘ ‘ - $03,957. 
Tron ore, “ j ; 1 8 
Merchandize, “ 7,401,787 
Plaster, N.S. “ ‘ 67,050. 
a: _ Western, “ . ; . pep rom 

ig iron, - . . : : 
Stone, OP 453-5 Se a eae 136886 
Scrap iron & broken castings, lbs. 1 3960" 
Tallow, lbs. ; . ; > mi 
Lumber, sawed feet, . 49,008,450. 
Timber, cubic feet, 310;589- 
Shingles, M., 3,228 


Wood,cords, . . +... . 9877 
The above articles were forwarded to. 
and by the inhabitants of Whitehall, 
Hampton, half of Mort Ann, half of Gran. 
ville, Dresden, and Putnam, in Washi 
ton county, - ° ° ° - 
Hise, Warrensburgh, 


Bolton, aeneeake . 

Chester, an ohnsburg, in . 
Warren county, Ma eg 
Essex county, - -. + «+ $9,287, 
Clinton county, .- . : . .19,544- 

Franklin county, . . - ‘ - 411,52 
Total, 64,510 

— 


From the. towns of Caledonia, 
Avon, York, Geneseo, Leicester, 
Mount Morris, Groveland, Cone- 
sus, Sparta, Springwater, aiid a 
portion of*Livonia, in Living- — 
ston county, .. . ‘ 

From China, Weathersfield, Gains- 
ville, Castile, Perry, Warsaw, 
Orangeville, Middleburgh, Cov- 
ington, and Leroy, in Genesee 
county, by Pe ‘ 4 ‘ 

From the county of Allegany, by 

From Dansville, three-fourths of 
Howard, three-fourths of Con- 
hocton .and. Hornellsville, in. 


Steuben county, by - . , 6,847 













Freedom, Yorkshire, 

Farmersville, Machias, El- 
“fieotville, Little Valley, Ran- 
. ph, Napoli, Great Valley, 
\Franklinville, Lyndon, Hinsdale 


and Olean, in Cattaraugus ; 
‘ ‘count . by . : Pe a ° 3 eg % 12,302 
From Carrol!, Ellington, Gerry, © 


> \ and Busti; im Cnautauque coun- 
> i; Cees OY cone 
Pro-rata increase sincé last censusj ~*~ 
deduced from the increase of the . 
five preceding years;.. .. - 30,476 
Total, . . 129,371 
Being a fraction more than double the 
number supplied by means of the Cham- 
plain banal 
The whole length of the main canal, 
Dansville side cut and navigable feeders is 
122} miles, and in the ecgqaat statement 
it is assumed that each article passes an 
average distance of 60 miles upon the ca- 
nal, the number of inhabitants supplied, 
andthe quantity furnished by and to them 
being deduced from the foregoing state- 
ments: 


Property going north, 
Ashes, . barrels, 812 $87 69 
Beef and pork, - 776 . 59 86 
Charcoal, — bushels. 6,192 $3 44 
Grain, : ed 6,466 87 29 
Domestic spirits, gallons, 66,260 161 01 
Glass, : boxes, 5,636 42 60 


Butter & cheese, pounds, 271,102 73 19 


Fursand peltry, <“ 11,044 9.27 
Furniture, sc $93,444 106 22 
Hoop poles & laths, “ 2,485,280 372 79 
ono eeo0d 178 08 
¢ 
Toe Gestings, - "90,866 995 
Leached ashes, ts" 608,520 102 07 
Merchandize, “ 857,200 462 88 
Pig iron, és 165,096 44 57 
Rags, «“ 48,596 13 12 
Stone, ss 682,274 102 34 


Sand, « $04,920. 45 64 
Staves & heading, “ 496,800 208 65 
+ . 74 


ries, 115,452 $1 67 
ool, ' «©  ~—-178,044 46 72 
Coal, + 85,776 141 96 


: ! . $4,205 60 

Property going south. 
Phi sing yf oer .. 186 $12.55 
Beef and pork, ee 2.355 181 67 
Flour, ss 12,316 718 26 
Western salt, bushels, 94,188 727 88 
Foreign do +f 3,084 310 86 
Agriculture, &c., pounds, 500,130 270 07 
Brick,.clay, lime 


- & sand, 388,490 58 27 
Buffalo robes & 

deer skins, — 2 3,856 1 61 
Cotton, — “ s " 92:834 25 06 
Furniture, se 184.994 55 49 
Horses,. — : 8 13,200 6 54 
Hides, - 407,914 110 13 
Iron ore, x3 292.000 43 80 
Merchaadize, “© 14,803,474 7,993 87 
Plaster, N. S., ws 134,100 72 41 

do western,. “ 407,606 61 14 
Pig iron, ad 91,840 24 79 
Stone, ~ 7 ' 373,072 55 96 


Irén scraps and 


br’ko castings, * 3,920 1 05 
Tallow, V7 10,346 5 59 
$10,736 99 

Me, 4,205 60 





- Qhedigtrict of cquntry included in: this 








comparison, 


« 4 $14,942 §9- 





does not comprise any part of 
Pennsylvania; bat it is highly probable 
that the inhabitants of that section of the. 
State in the vieinity of the work, will draw 
their supplies from it ; and as the wholefof 
this region is far superior in the quality of 
the soil to that upon Lake Champlain, it 
affords a fair presumption that the estimate 
for agricultural products and supplies to 
the inhabitants near the Rochester and 
Olean canal is not overrated. As the quan- 
tity of lumber which might be expected to 
pass through the canal would not be de- 
pendent upon the number of inhabitants in 
the district, I have not inckided that article 
in the foregoing table. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain with any degree of accu- 
racy, when so many circumstances are to 
be taken into account, to what extent this 
branch of trade may be carried. Although 
the timber is equal in quality and more 
abundant than in the neighborhood of the 
Champlain canal, yet the increased dis- 
tance from market, and the consequent ex- 
pense of transportation, together with the 
competition created by a rival market upon 
the Allegany river, will probably reduce 
the amount below that which passed 
through the Champlain canal in 1831. 
As before mentioned, lumber is trans- 
orted on the Oswego and Erie canals from 
Falton, to market at Albany, 195 miles, for 
$4 50 per M. As the probable distance 
which the lumber ot this district must tra- 
verse, is about double that of the former, 
the price of transportation may be set down 
at $9. ; f 

The timber upon Lake Champlain, which 
averages a distance of 129 miles from mar- 
ket, at the same rate, costs $2 974; but the 
expense of a srape-ehipment at Whitehall, 
together with the delays and dangers of 
lake navigation, place the advantages of 
this region more nearly upon a par with 
those of the Oswego district. 

Upon a comparison of the expense of 
transportation from all these different 
points, it is evident, that should an avenue 
to market for the timber upon the Allegany 
river and around the southern extremity of 
the Rochester and Olean canal be opened, 
only that portion of the timber rated as Ist 
mee f 2d, about one-fifth of the whole quan- 
tity annually manufactured, (19,500,000 
feet,) would be able to withstand the pow- 
erful competition of other districts more 
advantageously located. Assuming one- 
half the amount which passed upon the 
Champlain canal as the quantity which 
would pass the Rochester and Oldan canal, 
and supposing it to average 75 miles in 
distance thereon, we should have the fol- 
lowing results, viz: 

24,504,225 ft. b. m. sa’d lumber, $14,702 53 


155,294 cubic ft. timber, 1,747 05 
1,614 M. shingles, 242.10 
1,488 cords wood, 1,782 00 

fom $18,473 68 











There passed Utica, from all the lumber 
region west of that place, the following 
amount of square timber, masts, spars, &c., 
during the years 1830-31-32 and $3, viz: 


In_1830, 262,453 cubic feet. 
1831, 691,225 « 
1832,. .-. 851,022 « 
1833, . ._—-«:1, 788,255 « 


Averaging per year, 896,989 cubic feet. 
This. timber was principally brought 
from ‘the vicinity of the Oswego canal, the 
Cayuga-and Seneca-lakes, and the Erie ca- 
nal between Utica and-Buffalo; and during 
the ‘laet'tworyears; a portion was brought 





and canals, of 457 miles, averaging about 
227 miles from market. 'The timber upon 
the,Rochester and Olean canal will.average 
about $45 miles from the same market. 
The quantity forwarded must depend upon 
the expense of transportation and the quali- 
ty, which latter circumstance is-much in its 
favor. If the distance from.market were 
equal in both cases, the lumber proportion- 
ate to the length of this canal would be 
$51,621 cubic feet. - 

I find from a statement furnished by the 
collector at Geneva, that the property sent 
from that place through the Cayuga and 
Seneca canal, and supposed by the Com- 
missioners to be furnished by 47,510 per. 
sons inhabiting the district adjacent to the 
Seneca lake, “comprising part of Ontario, 
Seneca, Tompkins, Tioga, Steuben, and 
the entire county of Yates,” in the year 
1829, is as follows, viz: ae 
Of wheat, coarse grain, flour, 

ork, whiskey, ashes, butter, 
ard, peaches, apples, wool, 

beans, glass, furniture, sun- 

dries, hoop-poles, &c. &c., tons, 9,164 
Lumber, feet, ‘ 3 . 1,222,536 
Shingles, M., . a é ‘ 6,881 

There was received during the same 
year, and for the same and some additional 


territory, 

Of merchandize, tons, " o-- 
Furniture, id ‘ . 1 
Non-enumerated articles, tons, . 205 
Salt, tons, . ‘ . P 1,203 
Gypsum, tons, 1,0974 





Total, . : 5,100 
Allowing the population which will be 
accommodated by the construction of the 
Rochester and Olean canal, and the Dans. 
ville side cut, to furnish to those canals as 
much business according to their numbers, 
as those included in the preceding state. 
ments, we have the following, viz: 


tons. tolls. 
Of wheat, grain, &c. . 24,900 $13,445 
For the supply of the same— * 

Merchandise, 7,300 7,884 
Furniture, . . . 300 180 
Non-enumerated, .. - 600 648. 
Salt, 3,500 966 
Gypsum, 3,100 930 

$24,054 


The route of the Rochester and Olean 
canal is about equally divided into two sec- 
tions, the one resembling the country bor- 
dering the Cayuga and Seneca lakes, in 
the richness and fertility of its soil, the 
other being more nearly allied to the dis- 
triet bordering Lake Champlain in’ the 
quantity and quality of its timber; and in 
making comparisons between these differ- 
ent sections, it will be seen that the amount 
of agricultural productions estimated to 
pass through the canal, falls short of the 
proportionate amount shown to have passed 
upon the Cayuga and Seneca canals, and 











through the Chemung and ‘Crooked lake’ 


that the amount of lumber calculated upon. 
is much less than that furnished through 
the Champlain canal, in proportion to the 
number oF inhabitants and the extent of 
timber region. 
fn addition it may be well to state, that 

in 1825, of the 3,492,000 acres | ing in Cat. 

taraugus, Allegany, Genesee, Livingston, 

and Steuben ‘counties, only 476,324 were: 
under cultivation. Although the improve- 
ments in the counties of Allegany and Cat-. 


taraugus since that period have undoubted- 
ly been great, yet they cannot be cempared 
in extent. with those of the more northern, 
counties, where the facilities afforded by. 
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their proximity to the Erie canal, and also 
by their being able to make use of the Ge- 
nesee river as a highway, have caused im- 
provements to proceed with great rapidity, 
and it is beyond doubt, that should similar 
facilities be extended to the more southern 
. counties for the transportation of the pro- 
ducts of their industry, improvements 
_ would advance in that section with a pace 
proportioned to the fertility of the soil, and 
"its adaptation to agricultural purposes. The 
benefit of these improvements will in part 
be reaped by the State, in the increased 
amount of taxable property. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Frep’x C. Mitts, 
Civil Engineer. 
Utica, Feb. 17, 1835. 





(From the Journal of the Franklin Institute.) 
Report on Mr. M. W. Baldwin’s Locomo- 
: tive Engines. 

The Committee on Science and the Arts, 
constituted by the Franklin Institute of the 
State of cam as gp for the promotion of 
the Mechanic Arts, to whom was referred 
for examination certain improvements in 
Locomotive Engines, made by Mr. Mat- 
thias W. Baldwin, of the City of Philadel- 
phia, Report: 

That they have examined several of these 
— which are now being built in Mr. 
Baldwin’s workshop, and find in them nu- 
merous improvements, affecting nearly 
every part of the machine. The first they 
will notice are in the position and con- 
struction of the force pumps, which supply 
water to the boiler ; the guides of the piston 
rods are made hollow, and the cavities are 
used for the chambers of the force pumps, 
thus giving additional strength to the guides, 
without much increasing their weight, and 
dispensing entirely with the frame and fix- 
tures of the ordinary force pumps. Each 
of these pee is furnished with five valves, 
three of which are situated between the 
boiler and the piston, and two between the 
piston and water tank. The valve nearest 
the boiler is loosely swivelled to a stem, 
passing through a steam-tight collar in the 
top of the valve box, by means of which 
the valve can be sounded, and, in most cases, 
freed from obstructions. 

The other tour valves are contained in 
one box ; this box is secured to the pump 
by a stirrup, which can be removed by 
loosening a single screw,fso that the valves 
can. be taken out, cleansed, and replaced, in 
a few.minutes. By thus increasing the 
facility of examining and cleansing the 
valves, and thereby diminishing the liability 
of the force pumps to obstruction, the sup- 
ply of water to the boiler will be rendered 
much more regular and certain; and the 
chief causes of those fearful explosions in- 
cident to steam engine boilers will be in a 

reat measure removed, as it is confidently 

lieved that these accidents are generally 

the result of a deficiency in the supply of 
water. 

Another improvement consists in the 
manner of reversing the motion of the steam 
valves. This is done in the English engines 
‘by means of a treadle, and a series of levers, 
which move the eccentrics laterally on the 
propelling axle, after the hooks of the 
eccentric rods are thrown out of gear with 
the rock-shafts. In Mr. Baldwin’s engines, 
the arms of the rock-shafts extend on 
opposite sides of the fulcrum, and each 
eccentric rod is furnished with two hooks, 
turned in Opposite directions;.so that it may 
be geared to.either_arui'of its rock-shaft ; 

“eee are: fixed itgmovable- u 
the. axle, and the-eceentric tode, inesemt of 
being: carried*(as they usually-are) to the 
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front of the engine, are brought to the stage 
at the hinder part, and there geared.to either 
arm of the rock-shafts, at the option of the 
engineer. When the hooks o* the eccen- 
tric rods are geared tu the same arms.of the 
rock-shafts as the valve rods are, the motion 
of the valves corresponds to that of the 
eccentrics ; if they be geared to the oppo- 
site arms, the motion of the valves will be 
reversed ; and if they be not geared to 
either arm, the rock-shafts and steam valves 
can be worked by the hand levers. The 
advantages of this arrangement are several ; 
the eccentrics being firmly secured to the 
axle, are less liable to get loose, and out of 
repair; it dispenses entirely with the treadle, 
and its appendages, and also with four rock- 
shafts, and the complicated hand-gear of 
the English method. 


But the most important benefit is, that 
the rock-shafts and eccentric hooks are 
placed immediately under the eye, and with- 
in the reach, of the engineer, which is not 
the case in the ordinary arrangement. 

The axle of the driving wheels has also 
been made the subject of improvement by 
Mr. Baldwin. Instead of fixing the ends 
of the axle into the centres of the wheels, 
as is usually done, he dispenses with one 
of the arms in each crank, and fixes the 
wheel upon the wrist of the crank, with its 
centre adjusted to the centre of the axle. 
By this change in the form of the axle, the 
power of the engine is applied directly to 
the wheel, without the intervention of an 
arm of the crank, thus diminishing the 
strain upon the ‘axle, and, consequently, 
lessening its nent te be broken. By this 
means, also, Mr. Baldwin has, in some 
measure, obviated the tendency of the dri- 
ving wheels to twist upon-the axles, and 
become loose ; a very general and trouble- 
some defect of locomotives. Another good 
effect, resulting from this change, is that 
the distance between the two cranks is in- 
creased about ten inches, which will admit 
of a corresponding enlargement of the boil- 
er, and of a more advantageous disposition 
of the weight of the fireplace, by bringing 
it about fourteen inches nearer the axle. In 
these engines, the steam pipe is introduced 
into the boiler through the opening by which 
it usually communicates between the dome 
and the cylinders ; and the end of the pipe 
beneath the dome is, supported on a horse, 
fixed within the boiler, so as to admit cf its 
longitudinal expansion and contraction by 
changes of temperature ; and to avoid in- 
convenience from the same cause, the stop 
of the throttle valve is fixed on the steam 
pipe, instead of the head of the boiler. A 
twofold benefit is derived from this waa of 
introducing the steam pipe: first, pi 
may be made without a joint within the 
boiler ; and secondly, a man hole in the 
boiler may be dispensed with ; for the junc- 
ture between the dome and boiler, as well as 
all the other steam joints, being accurately 
fitted by grinding, and formed without any 
cement, or packing, the dome can easily be 
taken off and replaced, and its aperture 
used for occasional access to the inside of 
the boiler. 

In the construction of his driving wheels, 
Mr. Baldwin uses hubs and kes of iron, 
cast in one piece ; felloes of hard wood are 
framed into the ends of the spokes, and the 
whole is firmly bound together by:a stout 
tire of wrought iron, with a flanch on its 
inner edge ; thus, by a judicious -combina- 
tion of.iron and wood, he has united the 
strength and firmness of the former with 
the elasticity of the latter, so desirable in 
the tread:of the wheel. 

Mr. Baldwin has completed several engines, 








which» combine all these improvements ; 


TER NAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
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one of them may: be.seen_ in 
on the Philadelphia and Trenton. Railrea 
and four on the sta.e road to Columbia; all 
of which, as well as ove in use at Charles. 
ton, Soutix Carolina, have given éntire satis- 
faction by thei# performance. = = 

The committeeare informed that. som 
of these improvements have been seeured 
to their inventur by patents; and that he 
richly deserves to reap the benefit of them, 
will be admitted: by any one who is aware 
of the present extensive use and increasing 
demand for these rosfly structures. 

By order of the committee. 
Wu. Hamitton, Actuary. 
February 12th, 1835. 





New Method of Working Expansion Valves. 


Ovid, N. Y., March 24, 1835. 

To the Editor, &c. : 

Sir,—In No. 8, vol. iv., of. Railroad 
Journal, I observe a new method of work- 
ing what are commonly called expansion 
valves, by machinery connected with ‘the 
governor of a steam engine, which de- 
serves credit for its ingenuity, but which 
appears to me to be quite too complicated 
to be of any practical utility. On exam- 
ining the specification of the above, it 
occurred to me that an expansion valve 
might be so contrived as to be self-act- 
ing; and in carrying out this idea, I con- 
cluded that something like the following 
would operate well, viz.: Let the valve 
be pretty large, and of the kind called 
puppet valves—to the spindle of this 
valve a spring is attached, having a con- 
stant tendency to open the vaive, which, 
when open, should be but a little distance 
from its seat—one or two smail holes 
should be drilled through the valve, or its 
plate, so as to cause a trifling leakage of 
steam, and the apparatus is complete. The 
operation would be as follows: when the 
engine is standing still, the leakage would 
cause the steam to press equally on eaéh 
side of the valve, and the spring would 
draw it open—when the pistom moves, 
the steam would become somewhat ex- 
panded in the cylinder, at about half the 
length of the stroke—the valve would 
then be closed by the superior pressure 
of the steam upon its upper side, and re- 
tain closed during the remainder of the 
stroke—at the end of the stroke there 
would be a short interval, during which 
both feeding valves are closed against 
the steam from the boiler—during this 
time the leakage would fill the valve-box, 
and again produce an equilibrium. of 
pressure upon each side: of the valve, 
when it would again open, and again be 
closed as before. Such a valve would 
also operate in some measure as @ go-. 
vernor, Vis INERTIZ..,. | 





PRICES OF RAILROAD STOCKS, ~:., .. 

At the New-York Stock and Exchange Board; 
~ APRIL 24, 1835. : i 
Par. ak. - 





Mohawk and Hudson. .... 100 «3.128... ..« 2 
a EL Gay oe 50 118k | 
Saratoga fever errerwereeree — 114% } ; 
Harlem. 2. fos ds ee eddie ees — “9 ox 
New-Jerse i pees ‘ bes 
"Transportation Line.;: »-100 - 1233. 123 

Camden and Amboy.....- 100 _— — 

Providence and Stonington. 100s: 106 106 

B ston and Worcester... .. — 1 1114 
Philadelphia and Trenton. . 100. 106 106 

Utica and Se 100 np = 

Jammica.. .. re eet oe oD | 




















eee yal known tack, that ‘when 
dissimilar metals are. ‘in. contact in 
.apsaline, or.acid, solution, such as sea- 
water, they have an electric action upon 
each: other, becoming onthe one part 
fied; ‘the ‘ efféet "of which is de- 
ructive of the positive metal. ‘This has 
been too little regarded-in the. sheathing 
of-vessels.Fo<.: 


‘The various metals and: alloys employ- 


ed inthe id sheathing of a ship 
ainiost wlways stand in this electric rela. 
tion of positive ahd negative to each oth- 


er; and if, as is generally the: case, the 
. on sheathing'.is the positive metal, it 
- will be destroyed with a rapidity propor- 
: tionateto ‘the-degree in which the elec- 
: t¥iclactién is-excited. 

The sheathing nails in common use are 
prepared of metals in very various pro- 
portions, regard: being chiefly had to their 
color and tenacity ; and an examination 
of several specimens has proved them to 
bevas: various in their electric relations 
with: copper, asin their. composition. 
They. are generally. negative to the cop. 

_ per, and consequently promote its corre. 
sion. Numerous experiments have proved 
that the galvanic action, induced: by the 
contact of such metals; is necessarily de- 
structive of the positive metal; and they 

_ satisfactorily explain: the. irregular dura- 
tion, and frequently rapid: destruction, of 
the copper sheathing, which is often erro- 
neously ascribed solely to impurity in the 

~ Hf the sheathing of vessels re- 
turned from a voyage be examined, the 
hollows made by the heads of the nails 
will generally be found: filled with crys. 
tals of the salts of copper, and the cop- 
per itselfis often completely corroded 
jrough. In an experiment, where cop- 
per obtained from H: M.’s:dock-yard was 
employed, and: to avoid: all error, each 
sheet was divided in half, one half being 
nailed‘to'a board with pure copper nails, 
and the other. with different samples of the 
nails in actual use at different dock- 
yards; after ten weeks’ immersion in the 
sea’at: Portsmouth harbor, one half-sheet 


had» losttwo hundred’ and ninety-three.. 
arene more than its fellow, a second had | 

y-two grains more than its fellow, 
and‘a third had lost twenty grains more 


thi 


that its' fellow: half-sheet: but one with 
‘nails prepared on the’ principles recom. 
mended in this paper, had lost thirty-four 
- grains less than its fellow half-sheet. 
is ‘fair to presume that, if sheathing nails 
similar to the samples had been used with 
the.samé copper on a. ship, the duration 





* At this very.time, an experiment is making in 
by wh one. half, of a ship's bottom with 
a negative to copper, and the oth- 
copper, the metals.being in contact. It 
tforesee.that the positive. metal, the copper, 
corrosion than the. negative metal, 

but deceptive, advantage to 
one such an experiment already 
which have been, published, 


i 


& 


cuivre bronze.» 


on new: x 
the metal to be tried and any other. 


2§ 
ie 
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It: 





copper. almost entirely: prevented. 


‘if the protecting met 
proportion, that the copper, by the decom. 
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of the “shéathing would have been in 
somewhat the seine proportion. 

‘Copper possesses great advantages over 
the various alloys, introduced for sheath- 


ing, from. its flexibility and toughness, by 


which it.can be, applied with facility, and 
-yields to: the strain of the vessel, while, 
by the slow solution of its surface, it very 
‘considérably diminishes the'foulness from 
attachment of marine vegetables and ani- 
‘mals. The chief objections to it, are, its 
expense—the liability to corrosion, and 
consequent. irregularity and uncertainty 
of. its duration—and. its being too soft to 
be used'for nails, without an admixture of 
such other metals as generally render 
them negative to, and destructive of, the 
copper. ‘But it is equally an objection to 
the other metals and alloys, that they can- 
not at the same time be sufficiently soft 
for sheathing, and yét hard enough to 


| drive. as nails. These disadvantages may, 
however, be almost entirely obviated by 


the plan now proposed. 

First, by the use of sheathing nails that 
shall be compounded of such metals, in 
such proportions, as are known not to ex- 
ercise. any destructive agency on the 
sheathing, but, on the contrary, have a 
tendency to preserve it. 

Secondly, by attaching to the sheathing 
a metal -positive to it, which, while itself 
in the process of being destroyed, shall 
‘preserve the sheathing from corrosion. 
For it is evident that if, when several me- 
tals. are placed in communication with 
each other, the most positive will be de- 
stroyed, and the others preserved, the ap. 
plication to the sheathing of a more posi- 
tive metal, or compound, will thus be a 
protection to it. It is also obvious that 
the positive metal may easily be so ap- 
plied, as that its destruction shall in no 
degree impair the strength of the vessel, 
or, render. necessary any general or ex- 
pensive repairs. 

Upon this principle, (the correctness of 
which he fully established,) Sir Humphry 
Davy applied massés of zinc, or of iron, 
of different proportionate surfaces, to the 
copper to be: protected. The result was, 


.that.a very strong electric action was ex- 


cited, and the corrosion and. waste of the 
But 
he found the electric energy so intense, 
metal was in a large 


position .of the sea-water, very. speedily 
became covered with an earthy accretion, 
to which animals and plants.adhered ; and 
the sheathing became so foul as materi- 
ally to impede the ship’s progress. On 


‘the other hand, if a small proportion of 


the protecting metal were employed, it 
was destroyed so rapidly, that the dura- 
tion of the protection. was too short to be 
of any value. These: difficulties induced 
him to abandon his experiments. 

The difficulties which frustrated the 
attempts of that eminent philosopher have 
been completely removed by the employ- 
‘ment of a compound metal, which differs 
uch less from the copper, in its.electric 
relation, than either iron or-zing,. By the 
use’ of. such a compound, in which the 
proportions of metals may be-varied ds 














required, a larger protecting mas’ may 
be erbployed, a tiote diffused and uniform 
electric action produced over the whole 
surface of the sheathing, and just: that 
protection afforded which shall preserve 
it from corrosion, without causing foul- 
ness. 

‘The protecting metal should be attach. 
ed upon the sheathing in a longitudinal 
belt, or band, a few inches wide, accord. 
ing to the size of the vessel, from stem 
to stern, about the light water line; and 
in large vessels, an additional band should 
be attached to the keel. Being in the 
direction of the passage of the vessel 
through the water, it will not impede her 
sailing; if destroyed, it will not injure 
the ship ; and, when. necessary, it can be 
easily removed, and renewed, without 
disturbing the sheathing. 

After repeated and most satisfactory 
experiments at Portsmouth, under the in- 
spection of the officers of H. M.’s dock. 
yard, the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty were pleased to direct that. the 
sheathing of H. M.’s schooner Fair Ro- 
samond should be protected on this plan, 
preparatory to her sailing for the coast 
of Africa, where she is now: stationed. 
She was commissioned in May, 1833, and 
sailed first to Oporto, and afterwards’ to 
Africa, No official report has yet been 
received; but in November, 1833, her 
copper is stated, on undoubted authority, 
to have been clean and bright; and by 
subsequent accounts, it is proved to have 
continued so, up to the end of March, 
1934, " 

On the whole, it has been proved that, 
by the adoption of the sheathing nails 
and protectors, the duration of the cop- 
per will be very much extended, and ren- 
dered comparatively certain; that such 
instances of its rapid destruction, as now 
so frequently occur, will be entirely pre- 
vented; and that, so far from the pro- 
tectors being the cause of foulness, the 
sheathing will be preserved much more 
clean and bright than under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

Iron, and other metals, or alloys, ex- 
posed to sea-water, or acids, whether as 
iron cables, sheathing, or any other form, 
may be preserved from rust, or* corro- - 
sion, on the same principle.—[London 
Journal. ] 


AGRICULTURE, &c. 


Cultivation of the Grape Vine. By Sr- 
nex. ‘To the Editor of the Quarterly — 
Journal of Agriculture, &c.:— - = 

Srr,—Believing the cultivation of the 

Grape Vine is, at no very distant day, 'to 

occupy an.important place in American 

Husbandry, it gives me pleasure: to ob- 

serve some. of your correspondents offer- 

ing their remarks and opimions ‘on the 
subject. In its present infant state in this 
country, information is much waited, and 
must be very accéptable; it is’ therefore 
desirable that those éngaged in this inte- . 











‘resting pursuit, should, from time-to.time, _ 
mutually communicate : their ‘experience. _ 


This can be done: in no way'more ' coit- 
veniently than through’ your ‘Magazine. 















ofthe fate of an experiment made here. 

“In 1823, a few vines from Long Island 
‘Were planted in the garden here, and in- 
creased by additions from Long Island, 
New-York, and Albany, in each of the 
five or six following years. Above sixty 
plants, under nearly as many different 
names, were planted, from which twelve 
varieties were obtained, viz. : five white, 
five black or violet, and two grey; nine 
of the kinds ripened their fruit in Sep- 
tember, and three never ripened proper- 
ly. All the above were foreign vines. 
In 1825, one plant of the Isabella was 
obtained, which was afterwards increased 
by cutting. The vines generally came 
into bearing in the third year from plant- 
ing; and for two or three years after 
afforded a considerable supply of fine ta- 
ble grapes. Their success induced me 
to undertake the establishment of a small 
vineyard, with the view of obtaining a 
pure wholesome wine for family use, as 
from the facts ascertained and made pub. 
lic, regarding foreign wines, the chance 
of obtaining a pure, unadulterated, and 
wholesome wine, from abroad, appeared 
more than doubtful. Accordingly twelve 
hundred plants, and about half an acre of 
ground, were prepared for this purpose in 
1828, and ready to plant out in 1830. Of 
these; 1000 were foreign vines, and 200 
Isabellas. The mildew, however, had 
taken place here in 1828 and ’29, with 
very injurious effects, so as to create sus- 
picions as to the propriety uf using the 
foreign vine. ‘These doubts were con- 
firmed by the perusal of Maj. Adlam’s 
Memoir, published about that time, and 
by ocular proof of their general failure 
in Pennsylvania and other places. The 
plants of foreign vines were therefore all 
thrown away, and only the 200 Isabellas 

lanted, to which nearly 200 more were 
added the following season. Since that 
time, and especially during the last four 
unfavorable seasons, the foreign vines 
have not been worth their places in the 
garden. I have therefore only reserved 
a few of the younger and more healthy 
plants, for future experiment. 

The soil and situation of this farm, be- 
ing mostly a strong clay and low lying, is 
far from favorable to the vine; the only 
spots any way favorable and convenient, 
being some slaty ridges of poor quality. 
One of these, nearly opposite the front of 
the house, was selected for the experi- 
ment, unfortunately having a public road 
running between it and the house. In 
1832‘the vines. began to bear, and the 
error of presenting so tempting an object 
to public view was now made evident, the 
fruit being all stolen. In 1833 the plants 
bore so abundantly that several barrels of 
_-wine«might have been made; hut this 
trouble was saved—no sooner did the 
grapes begin to change color, than the 
sovereign people seemed to considér them 
as common dar ab Teamsters, and 
others of more fushionable aspect, would 
stop;. and without Gexemony go over the 
fence and. ey: and: help Se 
sometimes > When’ interrupted, 
that it was very to scrupléeso tri- 







this view.I send you some account 


mselves, | 











freedom. In this way the bushes 
were completely stripped before they 
were half ripe. Anticipating that tres- 
passes might occasionally occur, a hedge 
of honey locust had been planted along 
two sides of it, having in view to com- 
plete it round when the success of the ex- 
periment should be ascertained, and the 
extent determined on. The rapid pro- 
gress, and already formidable appearance 
of this hedge, gives me a most favorable 
opinion of it; and under all the circum. 
stances, I have judged it more advisable 
to abandon the present spot altogether, 
and begin a new plantation in a less ex. 
posed situation. This was done last 
spring, 1834. Thus four years are lost, 
and all the plants, trouble and expense, 
by the simple circumstance of an injudi- 
cious choice of situation &_ 

The robbing of vineyards is a griev- 
ance not likely to be of a temporary na- 
ture. In those districts of Pennsylvania 
where vineyards have been successfully 
established, it is found, as I have been 
lately informed, indispensably necessary 
to have men to watch them night and day, 
from the time the fruit begins to change 
color until the last of it is gathered, a pe- 
riod of about two months. This forms a 
very serious obstacle to the cultivation of 
the vine, especially on a small scale, such 
as farmers or others might be induced to 
undertake for their own family use, the 
trouble and expense being too great. 

A hedge of locust would certainly be a 
very great aid. From the experience of 
the small piece here which has as yet re- 
ceived no clipping or training whatever, 
I feel quite confident that a hedge of this 
kind, with only a little attention of train- 
ing, would, in six or seven years, present 
a fence very difficult to go over or 
through. I can therefore confidently re- 
commend the planting of a hedge of this 
kind as one of the first things that ought 
to be done in making out a vineyard. 
Other precautions may be necessary, such 
as a vigneron’s or laborer’s house, placed 
as conveniently as possible, with a good 
watch dog. 

The only vine used in this experiment 
was the Isabella, which ripens here per- 
fectly within the month of September ; 
and in this respect it may, perhaps, be 
difficult to find one more suitable-to this 
northern situation, (Saratoga county.) 
The Troy grape is one. of the same de- 
scription. The -Catawba. is a beautiful 
grape, and equally hardy, but later in ma- 
turing its fruit, which here attains the beau- 
tiful red color that gives it so fine an ap- 
pearance on a table, where it is also by 
some preferred to the Isabella, but does 
not here attain the dark purple color, and 
rich flavor, which it acquires: in Maryland 
and Virginia. 1 have lately obtained se- 
veral other native-varieties, which will be 
in bearing in two or three ee and 
which it is probable I may send you some 
account of, if I live so long. In the mean 
time, ‘I shall only further add,’ regarding 


pe 


‘the Isabella, “‘Froy,‘.and Catawba, that 


they bear the cold or ordinary winters 
here with little ot no injury, but that all 
of them are hurt more or less by severe 








down to the. ground, as 
in that of 1831-32. My situation, how- 
ever, is far from a favorable.one.: ~ 

I shall close this rather lengthy com. 
munication; by ‘noticing a circumstance 
that appears to have some bearing on the 
cultivation of the grape vine. I allude*to 
the temperance cause.- I am‘a member 
of a temperance society, and have sighed 
its pledge against ardent spirits, and'no 
one can more highly estimate its impor. 
tance, or more sincerely desire its ‘su¢- 
cess, than Ido. The question of absti- 
nence from wine is at present under dis- 
cussion, and has many. advocates in its 
favor ; and so far as regards foreign wines, . 
if they are in fact so far adulterated by 
ardent spirits and-other ingredients as 
they are said to be, and if it is true that- 


| the wines of the shops are, for the most: 


part, only whiskey and cider in disguise, 
then it is right to expose the imposition, 
and reprobate their use ; but this is scer- 
tainly no sufficient reason for denouncing 
the pure and wholesome juice of the na- 
tive vine, and thereby discouraging its cul-_ 
tivation. Ardent spirit is in fact the <«i- 
tadel and great stronghold of intempe- 
rance. Destroy that, and the battle is 
won, as I believe. It a, searsa hopeless — 
undertaking to persuade the whele ¢om- 
munity: to content themselves with water. 
This is grasping too much, and may” hurt 
the cause, as a law too severe is-apt to 
defeat its object. It is going to an ex- 
treme which I think is not necessary to 
the success of the cause. _ As to thé-na- 
tive vine, my opinion is in entire -accord- 
ance with that of the correspondents R. 
T. and Dr. Dwight, of Hamilton College, 
stated at p. 117 and 228, vol. 7, of New- 
York Farmer, that the general cultiva- / . 
tion of the native grape, and introduction 
of its pure and wholesome juice in plate 
of the liquid poisons now in use, .would 
greatly promote, and prove a most pow- 
erful auxiliary to the cause of tempe- 
rance, and a blessing to the world. \-:* 
I am yours, &c., Senex. 
Feb. 2, 1835. . 





Manifold Virtues of the Elder Tree.—Sir J. 
E. Smith has remarked that this tree is, as it - 
were, a whole magazine of physic to rustic prac- 
titioners. It is said that if sheep that have the 
rot can get at the bark and young shvots of élder 
they will soon cure themselves. The wine made 
from elder berries is too well known by families 
in the country to need any encomiums ; it is the 
only wine a cottager can procyre, and when well 


made, it is a most excellent and wholesome ~_ 


drink, taken warm beforo going to bed. It eau- 
ses gentle perspiration, and is a mild opiate: .- If 
arich syrup be made from ripe elder. berries, 
and a few bitter almonds, when added to. bran- 
dy, it has all the flavor of the best cherry bran— 
dy. The white elder berries, when ripe make 
wine much resembling grape wine. The ‘buds 
and the young tender shoots are greatly admired 
as pickle. The leaves of the elder tree are often 


put into the subterranean paths of ‘molés,to ~__ 


drive those noxious litrle animals fron 0.8 
en. If fruit trees, flowering ‘shrabs,..corg or 
other vegetables, be whipped. with the green _ 
leaves of the elder branches, itis said insects. - 
will not attach themselyes 10 them. ‘An infusion’ 

of these leaves in water i# good to° 


le-over 
rose.buds, and other flowers su 








, blight, 
-and the devaatations of ventory iltard—-{Evigh 
Hunt’s London Journal.} .- + heirs 
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CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE OF 
4 he ee —— 71H, 1835. 
To Sameer M. Horxins, 
From @ long acquaintance, and, as I believe, a re- 
i esteem and friendship, I have thought that 
I not better employ a leisure hour, than in ad- 
ssing. you on a topic which I regard as of high 
importance to our fellow citizens. You will not 
suspect me of insincerity or flattery, when I assure 
you that I know no man, whom I believe to have 
more enlightened views, or a more ardent patriot 
ism than you ; henee the propriety of my selecting 
you as a correspondent on the interesting subject 
which I to state. 

Since 1830 my attention has been drawn to the 

idera ion of the sanee of sz in wr pony 
in this State. 1am perfectly sat- 

ited that no Tssieibbiital pursuit will bear an 
comparison with the culture of silk, as regards 
t. I should not want a better income than the 
clear profits of an orchard of white mulberry trees, 
of twenty acres, at ten years old—the clear net 
such an estate would not fall short of from 
$3000 ta $5000 annually ; and this profit would go 
on increasing with the growth of and productive- 

ness of the trees. 

You may have ‘seen a communication made by 
me to the commissioners appointed by the gover- 
ver, Ww examine into the economy, government and 
discipline of the state prisons,which has been pub- 
lished not however extensively ,it contains some mat- 
ters irrelevant to the culture of silk, and omits some 
things interesting to those who may embark in the 
enterprise, You must have observed as a statist, 
that our annual import of silk amounts to the val- 
ueof $10,000,000, and will increase with our wealth 
and ee uuation—this amount far exceeds the val- 
ue our bread ‘stuffs exported—this considera- 
tion ought to excite us to the enquiry, whether such 
a drain To ge the resources of a 

en anew source of industry opened, 
vrhich shall in a short period supply our own wants, 

enable us to: become exporters of either raw 
silk; or silk fabrics. 

I consider it as a fact demonstrated, that our soil 
and climate is genial to the growth of the mulberry 
tree, and the culture of silk. Treesof this descrip- 


tion are already growing and flourishing in various ° 


y 

parts of the state, presume that the portion 
of this state from Skeneatales to Lake Erie is e- 
culiarly adapted to the mulberry,from the fact that 
the most delicate fruit trees come to great perfection 
within that region. Since 1760 the silk worm has 
been reared in Windham county, Connecticut, 
which is about the latitude of Albany ; the culture 
of silk has been successfully prosecuted in that 
county, and it has reached to a | amount. The 
following is an extract from the Daily Advertiser 
of the 15th instant: “American Silk.—Raw silk, 
we learn from the ey Free Press, has been 
produced this year in Mansfield, Conn., to the 
amount of over $60,000. The county of Wind- 
ham, Conn., uces five tons of silk annually, 
valued at $500,000, and if reeled would be worth 
double that sum.” If this be true, and that it is 
substantially true I fully believe, the question is 
settled that the soil and climate of this state is ge- 
nial to the culture of silk—it settles also another 
question, that it is much the most profitable busi- 
ness that can be undertaken. 

We have'the sr of Mr. D’Homergue, a 
man born tit Nismes iv France, and brought u 
from infanty to the reeling and manufacture of silk, 
and who came to this country on the recommenda- 
tian of the. late James Brown, then Minister in Par. 
is, who asserts in his essays that he was surprised 
to find the American silk superior in quality and 
the —— by the cocoons, to any he 
ever saw, t, my dear sir, could you have seen 

of American silk exhibi 
ew days since, manufactnred by Mr. Gay, ‘all 


doubt would be removed. These specimens were | 
pronounced by the many who saw them, to be 


equal, — “4 “pets to any silk which had ever 
Now, sir, What are the impediments to be over- 


come, in poms ore culture of silk extensivel! 
inthis stateg © here let ‘me cheutio tha there 


is nodanger of over-doing thé business; there will 


cannot be. 


in. this city a, 








& ay 
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su 
the humidity of the.climate or other- causes, the 
silk wormis-not reared. © =... 5 : 

It is necessary to devote a small space of good 
and fertile ground, as a nursery in which to sow the 
sceds. Itis computed that one ounce of seed pro- 
perly sown, after the ground is thoroughly plough- 
ed, or vip Bary harrowed, or raked and sown, in 
drills at about three feet apart, will give about five 
thousand young tree. ‘They require to be kept 
free from weeds, and injury from cattle. At two 
years of age they are generally fit for placing inan 
orchard at the distance of from 7 to 12 feet at right 
angles—and here the labor of man terminates, all 
the subsequent culture may be conducted by wo- 
men and children—they yo the leaves, and feed 
and tend the worms until the cocoons are formed ; 
so that you perceive the culture of silk detracts 
nothing from agriculture. The greatest embarrass- 
ment hitherto has been the extracting or reeling the 
silk from the cocoons. The reels of France and 
Itally, and indeed of all parts of the world, receive 
the thread which consists of the fibres of several co- 
coons accorcing to the requirement of the fabric to 
be made, in skeins, which must be spooled before it 
can be twisted. ‘T'woof our countrymen, Messrs. 
Gay and Mosely, have invented a real which re- 
ceives the thread on spools, and thus the labor and 
wastage of the old process is avoided. Mr. Gay 
assures me that an ingenious woman can be taught 
in a short time to reel on his reel with great perfec- 
tion. A great advantage of reeling on to spools 
consists in its safe any easy carriage any distance 
without injury.’ We have, therefore, surmounted 
the most difficult process in the whole operation. 

These gentlemen have also employed the several 
machines in use in France and England in the man- 
ufacture, so that it will require but a comparatively 
small capital to establish manufactories of silk in 
this country. 

When we consider how admirably adapted to 
silk are our County Poor-House establishments, 
how the wants of the poor may be mitigated by in- 
ducing them also to enter on the culture, by ob- 
taining leaves of the mnlberry from their rich 
neighbors ; how the middle classes of society miy 
improve their condition by entering on the culture 
of silk; I feel, I confess, a strong desire to be able 
to persuade people to lose no time in laying the 
foundation of their culture by immediately setting 
about it in earnest, and not to let any thing hinder 
them from sowing the mulberry in the manner indi- 
cated this spring. 

he morusalba or white mulberry I am satisfied 
is the most proper for making the best silk; the 
purple mulberry, which is indigenous to some parts 
of our country, although it will make silk, yet it is 
not of as mf a quality. The morus multicanlis or 
Chinese mulberry, has recently been introduced 
into this country, but it is apprehended that it will 
not withstand our vigorous winters; and as the 
common white mulberry will withstand them, and 
make excellent silk, I should not recommend the 
propagation of the Chinese. 

I forbear saying any thing on the mode of rear- 
ing the worm. I am satisfied that it does not re- 
quire the care and pains to rear it in this country 
which the precepts of Count Dandalo would imply. 
In due time instructions will be given level to every 
capacity. May I not count on your co-operation 
in this most important subject. 

With sincere respect and esteem, 
Yours, A. SPENCER. 


Lake Erie Navieation.—The Dunkirk Whig, 








of April 14th, says, that ‘* the Lake as far as can 


be seen from this place is clear of ice, and there 
is now no obstruction to a free navigation from 
this up the Lake. The steamboat William Penn, 
Captain Dwight, from Cleveland, is expected at 
this port every hour, to start for Detroit.” 

We hope soon to ‘hear a similar announcement 
in relation to the Lake at Buffalo, It will give 
new life to business in. that flourishing city. - 





There are several Steam Boats running regu- 
larly between this and the upper poris. Passer. 
gers wishing to go west may obtain passage al- 
most any day. These boats will continue to run 
regularly froin this port until the ice is out at the 
lower end of the lake.—[Erie, Pennsylvania, 
Gazette.) 


beyond supplying our own wants; where, fo 
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The Steamboats United Staies,’ Os oe 
Wm: Avery, have commenced running+the two 
former between. Ogdensburg and. Lewiston, and 
the latter between Ogdensburg and Rochestet.— 
The Oswego, Capt. Homans, made her first ap. 
pearance in our Harbor on Sa‘urday last; and 
the United. States, Capt, Van Cleve, and the Wim. 
Avery, Capt Read, came-in and left on Sunday 
afternoon and evening. ‘They all appear-to be 
in excellent condition, and if we may Judge from 
appearances, we should say that their prospects 
for a good: summer’s business, are extremély 
flattering’ é 





Improvement of the Navigation.—It will be per- 
ceived by the following letter, fromthe Secretary of 
War, addressed to the Mayor, that our citizens 
may count upon anearly commencement andsteady 
prosecution of the Ye for the improvement of the 
navigation of the Hudson river. ‘This information 
will be received, we are sure, with gratification by 
all who are desirous to promote the interests of the 
city, and to facilitate the transaction of the great 
business operations of the State, and indeed of 
other and far western States, which seek through 
this channel a market for their surplus. products, 
—([Albany Argus.] 

War Department, Aprit 14th, 1835. 

Sir,—Your letter of the 11th inst. has just. been 
received, 

Capt. Talcott was some time since directed to 
superiniend the improvement of the Hudson Ri- 
ver. Nor isit in the contemplation of this De- 
partment to assign to him any other duty, incon. 
sistent with this arrangement. : 

Tunderstand {rom Gen. Gratiot, that Capt. Tal. 
cott is awaiting the decision of this Department 
on the question of the mode of disbursing the 
funds appropristed for this object, before he com- 
mences the work. ‘The point is a new one, and 
has-been recently inade in consequence of an act 
passed at the last session of Congress. A course 
has, however, been adopted which will probably 
remove thie difficulty, and ensure the prosecution 
of the improvement without delay. 

Very respectfully, your most ob’t serv't, 
LEW. CASS. 
E. Cornine, Esq. Mayor of Albany. ' 





Canal Navigation.—The Erie canal from. Al= 
bany to Buffalo, was filled with water on the 15th 
of April. A great number of boats have already 
cleared with heavy freights of merchandise for 
the west, The tolls paid at this place during 
the three first days amount to about seven thou. 
sand dollars.—Several boats arrived at this place 
on Saturday from Utica: and the packets have 
commenced their regular trips trom Schenectady 
to Utica. 

Aletter from :he superintendent of the northern 
section of the Champlain canal, dated at Sandy 
Hill on the 17th, states that the water was let 
into the canal on his section, on the 14th, at nizht, 
and on the 15th the levels were as full as were 
considered safe, ‘with the great quantity of frost 
yet remaining in the banks of the canal. - There 
were small breaches immediately after letting 
in the water inthe vicinity of Whitehall, between 
the guard gate and the head of the upper lock : 
If we can save the other portion, it will be more 
than can reasonably be expected. Watchmen are 


| kept constanly on the line, and will be, until the 


frost shall have disappeared.” 

A letter from the collector at Dresden, ‘of thé 
14th instant, states that the water would be Jet 
into the Civoked Lake Canal on the J5th; and 
it is presumed that the Oswego, the Cayugaand 


Seneca, and Chemung canals, were all in a nay= 


igable condition on the same day. 
There is some frost inthe canal banks between 


Albany and Utica, and there has been an appre~ 


hension of breaches from this cause: but none 


have happened. © There has beena slide into'the © 
eanal, about eight miles this side of Schenectady, . 
} but not to.such an extent as to prevent the pas. 


sage of boats.—[Argus] 





Chesa eake aud Ohio: Canal.—We have 
received the following interesting information 
from, a friend, whose official: situation enables 


him to be well acquainted: with everything eom © - 


nected with the Canal.—{ National Intelligencer 
.  Ehave now the pleasure of informing you 
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that a number at ee 

have reached t a 
evi pocoud through one hundred and eight 
qiles of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. It is 
metter of congratulation that so much of the Ca- 
nal is epen for use, as itis, that the prospect is 
fair, tor ite early completion to Cumberland. A 
great amount of trade is now on lls way down 
the Canal ; though it has been detained for some 
days by one of those occurrences common to the 
wee ot a new Canal, and which I anticipated 
when I last addressed you—-I mean a breach in 
the émbankment. This has been repaired and 
the use of the Canal restored.” 





Grand. Junction Canal.—We congratulate our 
fellow citizens upon the ascertained certainty ot 
the immediate construction of thia important work 
the union of the Penusylvania and Ohio Canals, 
by the Mahoning Valley. The necessary char- 
ters having been obtained from the respective le. 
gislatures of the two states, the commissioners 
will open the buoks to dispose of the balance of 
the stock, on Monday next, agreeably to their 
notice in our advertising columns. 

Of the importance of this work to Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania, nothing need be said to those 
who know its locaticn. To those of our citizens 
who are not conversant with the subject, we 
would just remark, that the great line of Penn- 
sylvania canal terminates within about six miles 
of the Ohio state line, the Beaver divison having 
been completed the last season. 

From thence to the Ohio canal is 79 miles,along 
the valleys offthe Mahoning and Coyaboga rivers. 
‘The Pennsylvania and Ohio canals will thus ferm 
the junction of the improvements of the two 
states on the great wostern line, and will be the 
avenue of commnnication between the Atlan- 
tic and the fair fertile west. It is gratifying to 
add, that repeated explorations by the most dis. 
tinguished engincers, have shown the route ‘to be 
most eligible in every respect, and especially 
that there willbe an abundant suppiy of water 
from the natural streams.—(U. S. Gaz.] 








[From the Pittsburgh Gazette.| 
CoLLecTor’s OFFICE, 
Allegany, W. D. Pa, Canal, April 11, 1835: 
Whole amount received from Ist No- 
vember, 1834, to April 4, 1835, as 
per last weekly statement, 
Amount received in the week ending 
April 10, 


$4,741 551-2 
799 43 


Whole amount received to April 11, 
1835 

Sixty-one. boats cleared from this 

office, having tonnage, 

Tonnage received from the Eas 
cleared at other offices, 


$5,540 98 1-2 

971,874 lbs. 
i 2,170,150 Ibs. 
Total tonnage of the week, 3,142,024 Ibs. 


Extras.—W ood, 21 1-4 cords; Boards, 9,251 ft ; 
Locust Posts, 100. 





° Our Railroad its progress and prospecis.— 
Stockholders and » Se | —Leetag Byrn peneiy 
ant work,, (and who in this community does not 
feel an interest in it ?) will be pleased to learn, 
that the graduation is now finished from Har- 
per’s Ferry to Winchester—that a large propor- 
tion of the necessary timber is delivered or pre. 
pared for delivery—and that arrangements have 
been made fpr procuring the iron and locomo-. 
tives without further aelay.. Contracts. heve 
been closed and are now in the progress of exe- 
cution, for laying the rails and finishing the entire 
work, out and out, by the first of November next 
—early enough to affect the price of the growing 
crop. Nothing ig wanting to secure this happy 
result but attention un the part of the stockhold— 
ers to the calle of the beard. The instalments 
must be paid, or the work. must necessarily lan- 
guish. The stockholders will find- new-encour- 
agement to diligence and punctuality in this mat. 
ter-of paying up, in the fact, that the stock of the 
Bakimore. and Ohio railroad, which, while that 
work wag unfinished, had fallen to one-third of 
its nominal yalue, has. now, that the roadis done 
suddenly risen. to par—and in the further fact, 
that the stock of every -finished railroad inthe 
United States is above par—{ Winchester Re. 
Publican}. 


The forth: m1 | At 1s says: os 





The Hon. 


by the Governor and Council, Commissioners to 
visit Quebec, for the purpose of conferring with 
the anthorities there upon the advantages to be 
derived from a Railroad trom this State to that 
city. 


We are happy to learn that gentlemen go well ' 


qualified to estimate the probable benefits to be de- 
rived from the spled project in contemplation, are 
appointed to collect the necessary information 
relative thereto. Mr. Anderson’s long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the commercial interests 
of this State, and his highcharacter for honor and 
integrity, will recommend him favorably to the 
British Government in Canada, and will give 
weight and influence to his suggestions. Mr. 
Green also is well acquainted with our local con- 
cerns; and we doubt it a selection more favora- 
ble to the accomplishment of the object in view, 
cuuld have been made. 





Teams versus Steam.—Quite an animated con- 
test has been carried on fur several weeks past 
between those enterprising mail coach proprie- 
tors Stockton and Stokes, and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Co., in the transportation of pas- 
sengers between this city and Baltimore, which 
has caused considerable excitement among our 
citizens, who watch the arrival of carsand stages 
with much interest. On one day the stage will 
arrive full of passengers, at a slapping pace, full 
thirty minutes before the cars—the next, they 
come out neck and neck—or rather neck and 
boiler—on the third the steamer is ahead and 
dashes on to the depot like a thunder cloud with 
a streak of lightning attached to it—ora dog 
with a tin.pot tied to his tail. ‘*Hurrah Stokes!” 
“Hurrah Steam!” are now screamed-out from 
many a throat, with as much fervor as ever was 
the battle cry of Richard Cour d’Lion. 
long this steam.and team contest will last we 
cannot say—for one of the parties seems to de- 
light in hot water, and the other is determined not 
to break down whilst a wheel is leit between this 
and Wheeling. But little we reck if itis contin- 
ued as long as the Trojan war, for it is rife with 
benefits to the editors on the route and enables 
us to receive the Eastern mail some hours svoner 
than formerly. 

The opposition of Messrs. S:ockton and Stokes 
was caused by what they deem an extravagant 
demand by the Railroad Company for carrying 
the mail between Frederick and Baltimore. As 
to the merits of the case we know nothing ; but 
we learn that the experiment of Messrs. Stock- 
ton and:Stokes has been thus far liberally pa- 
tronized and bids fair to continue to be so.— 
[Frederick, Md., Herald.} 





Heavy Penalty.—The Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts has confirmed a late decision of: the 
Court of Common Pleas, by which a Mr. Currier 
recovered a verdict against the town of Lowell. 
The suit was brought against the town to recover 
damages for an injury sustained by Mr. Currier 
in consequence of the badness of a road which 
the town was bound tokeep in repair. The jury 
returned a verdict of $3,500, which was doubled 
by the Court, according ts the provisions of the 
statute, thus giving to the plaintiff the very snug 
and respectable sum of seven thousand dollars. 
The ‘* Select Men” of Lowell will probably see 
the necessity, hereafter, of keeping their high. 
ways and bridges in better order.—[{Courier.] 





One part of the London and Greenwich Rail. 
road, which is now advancing towaads com. 
pletion, will go over three thousand arches ; and it 
is intended to mahe these arches to serve the 
purposes of cottages, and that they shall be 
inhabited, This is certainly a novelty, and one 
of an agreeable character, that carriages full of 
passengersand goods will go over the tops of hu- 
man habitations at great speed, with the most 


perfect security" and convenience to all parties.’ 


To get clear of all smoke arising out of these 
residences of men and women, which would be a 
great annoyance on the Railroad, the apartments 


or arches will be warmed by gas stoves, which 


will yield light and heat without impregnating 
the atmosphere with any noxieus impurity—[Lon. 
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hn Anderson, of this city, and Pe- 
ter H. Green, Esq.’of Bath, have been appointed | 
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-the India Rubber Factory on Eddy’s Point: 


ce ed 


of examining this inj 
its return from a me 
to Martha’s Vineyard 
says the Providence Journal, 










dene nal, by. Mr. Ci : 
liams, Jr., of this city; and’ was* ctured at - 
It is 
constructed very much the plan ’ 
steamboat, with two infissedieytimaans wn vale nabs 
ot sete connected upon the top by ‘five or six. 
ms of light. portable plank, which ‘supports'a 
deck of boards, which pe ‘procured ‘at almost “~~ 
any place tee the boat is tobe used. -The'whole »* 
apparatus weighs about 20 pounds. The cylinde ;, 
may be both inflated in fread 5 to 10 ihelied dat : 
when the air is discharged may be folded into’a 
valisse. ‘The rest of the apparatus may. be conve- 


niently carried in the bottom of a wagon or chaise." ** ° 


In addition to the whole, is a seat, upon which the 
angler may sit and hold his domimon ovér thé finn 
race. This boat will sustain at ledst one’ tone 
weight, and of course by enlarging the deck, would © ~ 
accommodate quite a party. The elasticity of the 


- cylinders has been proved to be a protection against 


their bemg punctured by snags and -rocks, We 
understand the ingenious contriver has applied for ~ ‘: 
a patent for his invention. - 


National Importance of the Cotton Manufacture.— 
The cotton manufacture arose in this co at.a 





critical period of our history. England had just lost « Kt 


o- American nary oy but that loss was more ~ 
than compensated by this new source of prosperity * 

springing up at home.. The genius of our open 
ics repaid the errors of our statesmen. In the long 
and fearful struggle which followed the French rev« ~- 
olution, this country was mainly supported by its ©" 
commerce; and. the largest, though the newest 
branch of that commerce, was furnished by-the cot- 
ton manufacture. To Arkwright and Watt, Eng-: 


land is far more indebted for her triumphs than to -* a 


Nelson and Wellington. . Without the means ‘su 
plied by her flourishing manufactures and ‘aiid, 
the country could not have borne up under a-con- 
flict so prolonged and exhausting. In the article of 
cottons alone, the exports amounted, between 1793 
and 1815, to 250,000,000/.. From 1816 to 1833 in- 
clusive, the declared value of the cotton. exports 


was 306,167,5181. ‘Within the last half century,) --* 


cottons to the enormous value of 570,000,000%. have: 
been-sent from this country to foreign markets, It 
is obvious that a trade of this magnitude must have --. 
contributed largely to sustain the revenue, to pre». 
vent the national resources from being“ intolerably 
oppressed by taxation, and therefore to uphold the 
power and guard the tranquillity of the “state-—- 
Baine’s History of the Cotton Manufacture. if 





It is now believed that volcanic action was the.’ . 
instrument of the destruction of Sodom andGo 
morrah. The ‘Azores, Madeira, Canary Islands, 
Capede Verds, St. Helena, Tristra D’Achuna, and 
the Isles in the Indian Oceasi~-partionlarty, Bags 


bon, give evidence that tkey were of velcanie onie --+.~:, 


gin. Also the large islands of Java, Sumatra, 
neo, &c., with the Phillipines, are evidently a cons 
tinued range of volcanoes. The islands in the 
West Indies are also of volcanic basis; and Seuth- 
America is subject to earthquakes, which. alwa 
attend, and generally per voleanoes, 





The Bell Rock Light House-—We learn ‘ee oO 


thie work has been subjected to greater_dam 

during the late gales than ever béfore since ite 
erection. The spring tides in January rose to 
116 feet and drifted over the buidipg, while in 


ordinary tides 19 feet is the extent of their rise, 


The heavicst ground swell preceded the heaviest 
wind two days. Some large rocks. called “+ tra— 
vellers” were thrown uo from the deep by she 
** yesty flood,” weighing 5 1-2 tons! ce 





During the last year thera were bora in Paris 
29,130 children, namely—14,904 males, ane 14,. 


220 females. Of these 19,145 were legitimate; 18,- |. 


685 of them being born in private houses, and 


468 in hospitals or almshonses; 9,985 were.il.... _, 
legitimate, 5,473 of whom were born in private = _ 


houses, and 4,512 in huspitals. Of the natural 


children, 1,170 were heer pwe og y 

rents- The deaths amounted to 24, Zi pence, 

12,004 males, and .12;178 females. Of ‘these... 

15,340 died in their own houses, and and:8,987 - 
er of b 


“in the hospitals. . The 


ed that of the deaths ae ex 8b 


were 8,088. In 1833 there were ) 
25,026 Weaths, and 7,938 sate 
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’ LITERARY NOTICES. 

Temremance Atmanac.—Packarp aNnp VAN 
Benrnuysen, Albany.—This useful publication, 
which has, and ought to have, a most extensive 
circulation, is published under the s»perintend— 
ance of the executive commritee of the New 
Yerk State Temperance Society. 

It is furnished at $12,50 per thousand, and 
contains facts well calculated to make men feel 
the impoitance and necessity of abstinence from 
strong drink. 

By it we perceive that in the jails and poor 
houses in this state in 1833 there were confined 


24,169 persons, of whom [8,312 were certified 
_by the keepers to be intemperate in their habits, 


only 2,366 temperate, and 3,491: doubtful. 

This ie a startling fact, though a reflecting 
mind weuld have supposed no other result. 

The footsteps of the drunkard, however de- 


~-vious elsewhere, are always steady and undevi- 


ating~in the downward path to poverty, crime, 
and disgrace. A. 

Tue Lanevace or Frowers: Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard, 1835.—This beautiful volume contains 
a historical account of the symbolical language of 
the garden, together with the meaning of flowers 
as at present generaliy ascepted. Here the read- 
er may find the reason why the Mergauthum is 
the emblem of repose, the Thyme of activity, 
and the Geranium of stupidity. Why honey- 


~guckle represents ihe bonds of love, and the bro. 


ken straw tho painful rupture of these bonds. 

It is full of curious and interesting learning, 
and its typographical execution, reflects credit 
on the printing artin Philadelphia. A. 

Tue Yemassee: A Romance, in 2 vols., by the 
author of Guy Rivers—Harrers.—This is no 
common book. The design of the story is bold 
and original, and its execution is graphic and vigor- 
ous. The writer has improved amazingly since 
his last effort, and though there is still room for 
improvement, yet this work must establish him in an 
enviable rank among living writers. His chief defect 
isa too great indulgence in those metaphysical disqui- 
sitions which were so often misplaced in the mouths 


of his characters in Guy Rivers. In the present |} 


work these are very properly put forth as the views 
of the author speaking in his own person, but though 
often ingenious, and sometimes beautifully written, 
they do not seem alway to grow out of his subject, 
and they are often so unskilfully introduced as to 
delay the action of the story, and consequently im- 


. pair the interest of its finest scenes. Mr. Simms 


has evidently two distinct complexions to his mind, 
and we should like to see him try his hand at a 
novel of the Godwin and Brockden Brown school, 
if it were only to find a new outlet for those kind 
of speculations which appear to us out of place in a 
pure Romance like the Yemassee. It is one thing 
for a writer to stamp his peculiar mind and cha- 
racter upon his productions, and it is another thing 
to send all the coin from his intellectual mint with 
precisely the same impress. It was well enough for 
our author on his first appearance, to give the pub- 
lic a fair taste of his different powers, but we hope 
that hereafter he will take different and separate 
works.in which to display his versatility ; and whe- 
ther his. next book “turn out a song or a sermon” 
an ‘exetcise of discrimination in this regard will 
much improve its character. 

The. Yemaseee we think displays as’ much 
power; fancy, and original resource as any work 
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of fiction, by a native writer, { at we can call to |] one object, peering out at intorsala toe see little 
mind. ‘The author has succeeded admirably in || bush beneath it. She saw or. thought she saw, 
wakening a noble and extinct race of Indians, to at moments, through the let gr reen of the leaves, 
sete 4 iad caked a star-like glance, a smal ray, subtile, 
ife, in the deep forests of the south ; an th sharp, beautiful—an eye of the leafiteelf, darti 

gallant cavaliers who settled his native Carolinay || the peng arg A into her own. Now the 


leaves shook and the vines waved elastically ani 
in beautiful forms before her, but the star-like 
eye was there, bright and gorgeous, and _atill 
glancing up to herown. How’: beautiful—how 
strange, did it appear to the maiden. She watch 
ed it still with a creaming sense, . but with a spir. 


not less than to the plumed chieftains of a hun- 
dred years ago, are made to flit with magical re. 
ulity before the mental gaze of the reader.— 
There is, indeed, » warm tissue of poetry, per- 
vading the whole work—an atmosphere of fancy, 
which raises the ideal creatures. of the author’s 
brain, somewhat above actual life, but which 
makeg them gain in poetic vitality, all that they 
may lose intrath. The writer has evidently pro- 
posed to himself that master-piece of unmeasur. 
ed poetry, (the only perfect romance, except 
Fenelon’s Telemaque, that ever was written,) 
Ivanhoe,—as his model; and we only wish that 
he had not introduced a single touch to remind 
us of the ordinary novel. His attempt has been 
a bold one; to say that he has been perfectly 
successful, would be to rank his work with those 
two great prose epics, as they have been called, 
and would provoke a comparison most unjust to 
a writer “ yetin the gristle of his youth.” But 
to say that his production is indicative of more 
than mere literary talent—that it betrays the de. 
cided pessession of genius—of peculiar and cre- 
ative powers, will hardly be thought sufficient 
commendation by those who carefully peruse the 
Yemassec. 

The following quotation is a fair specimen of 
the materiel of the work, and the mode in which 
it is wrought up. * 

The day had been gratefully warm; and, 
promising an early summer, there was a profita. 
ble show of foliage throughout the forest. The 
twittering of a thousand various birds, and the 
eccasional warble of that Puck of the American 
forests, the mocker—the Cooneclatee, or Trick- 
tongue of the Yemassee—together with the 
gleesome murmur of the zephyr and brook, gave 
to the scene an aspect of wooing and seductive 
repose, that could not fail to win the sense into'a 
most happy unconsciousness. ‘The old oaken 
grove which Bess Matthew, in compliance with 
the:prayer of her lover, now approached, was 
delightfully conceived for such an occasion. All 
things within it seemed to breathe oflove. The 
murmur of the brooklet, the song of the bird, the 
hum of the zephyr in the tree-top, had each a 
corresponding burden. 


ing in which awe and admiration were equally 
commingled. She could have bent forward to 
pluck the gem-like thing from. the boeom of. the 
leaf in-which it seemed to grow, and trom- which 
it gleamed so brilliantly; but once, as she ap- 
proached, she beard a shrill scream from the 
tree above her—such a acream as the mock-bird 
makes, when, angrily, it raises it dusky crest,and 
flaps its wings furiously against its tender sides. 
Such a scream seemed fike a warning, and 
though yet unawakened to full consciousness, it 
repelled her approach. More than once, in: her 
survey of this strange object, had she heard that 
shrill note, and still had it carried to her ear the 
same note of warning, and to her mind the 
same vague consciousness of an evil presence. 
But the. star-like eye was yet upon her own—a 
small, bright eye, quick like that of .a bird, now 
steady in its place and observant seemingly only 
of hers, now darting torward with: all the clus. 
tering teaves.about it, and shooting up towards 
her; as if wooing her to seize. At another mo. 
ment, riveted to. the vine which lay around it,. it 
wonld whirl round and round, dazzling bright 
and beautifully, even as a torch, waving hurried. 
ly by night in the*hands at some playful boy ;— 
but, in all this time, the glance,was never taken 
from her own—there it grew, fixed—a very 
principle of light—and such a light—a subtle, 
burning, piercing, fascinating light, such as gath. 
ers in vapour above the old grave. and binds us as 
we look—-shooting, darting direetly into her own, 
dazzling her gaze, defeating its sense of dis. 
crimination, and confusing strangely that of per. 
ception. .She felt dizzy, for, as she looked, a 
cloud of colours, bright, gay, various colours, 
floated and hung: like so much ‘drapery around 
the single. object that had so secured her atten- 
tion and spell.bouud her feet, Her limbs felt 
momently more and more~insecure—her blood 
grew cold, and she seemed to feel the gradual 
freeze of vein by vein, throughout her person.— 
At that momeut a rustling was heard in the 
branches of rhe tree beside her, and the bird 
which had repeatedly uttered a single cry, ag it 
were of warning, above her, few away from 
his station with a screanf more piercing than ever. 
This movement had the effect, for which it really 
seemed intended, of bringing back.to her a pur. 
tion of the consciousness she seemed _ so totally 
to have been deprived of before. She strove to 
move from before the beautiful but terrible pre. 
sence, but fer a while she strove in vain. The 
rich, siar-like glance still riveted her own, and 
the subtle fascination still kept her bound. The 
mental energies, however, with the moment of 
their greatest trial, now gathered suddenly to her 
aid ; and, with a desperate effort, but with a feel. 
ing still of most annoying uncertainty and dread, 
she succeeded partially in the attempt, and lean- 
ing backwards against the neighbouring tree, 
feeble, tottering, and depending upon it for that 
support which her own limbs almost entirely de- 
nied her. With her movement, however, came 
the full development, of the powerful. spell and 
dreadful mystery before her. As her feet reced- 


* * * 


‘*He does not come—he does not come,” she 
murmured, as she stood contemplating the thick 
copse spreading before her, and forming the bar- 
rier which terminated the beautifal range of oaks 
which constituted the grove. How beautiful was 
the green aud garniture of that little copse of 
wood. The leaves were thick, and the grass 
aronnd lay folded over and over in bunches, with. 
here and there a wild flower, gleaming from its 
green and making of it a beautiful carpet of the 
richest and most various texture. A small tree 
rose from the centre of a clump around which a 
wild grape gudded luxuriantly; and, witli an in— 
coherent sense of what she saw, she lingered be— 
fore the little cluster, seeming to stirvey that 
which she had no thought for at the moment.— 
Things grew indistinct to her waudering eye—the 
thought was turned inward—and jhe musing spir-. 
it denying the governing sense to the external 
agents and conductors, they failed duly to ap- 
preciate the forms that rese, and floated, and 
glided before them. In this way, the leaf de-| 
tached made no impression upon the sight that 
was yet bent upon it; she saw not the bird, ' 
though it whirled, untroubled by a fear, in wan. 
ton circles aroundher head—and thejblack-snake, 
with the rapidity of an arrow, darted over her 
path without arousing a single terror in the form 
that otherwise would have shivered but at its ap. 
pearance, And yet, though thius indistinct were 


which she now rested, the audibly articulated 
ring, like that of a watch when wound up with the 
verge broken, announced the nature of that splen- 
did yet dangerous presence, in the form of the 
monstrous rattlesnake, now, but a few ‘feet before. 
her, lying coiled at the bottom of a beautiful shrub, 
with which, to her dreaming eye, many of its own 
glorious hues. had been associated. She was 


} tofly frem her. dreadful enemy. . 





‘all things around her to the amusing mind of the. 
maiden, her eye was singularly impressed with 





her own; and, seemingly in a spirit of sport, he 


it strangely attracted by ive beauty—with a feel 


ed, though but a single pace to the tree against 


conscious enough to discriminate and to perceive, .. 
but terror had denied het the stre popeeey 


eye glared beautifully bright and piercing upon” 
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-of the monster. 





slowly unwound himeelf trom his coil, then it- 
mediately, the next moment, again gathered him- 
self into ite muscular masees—the rattle ‘still 
slightly ringing at intervals, and giving forth that 
paralyzing sound, which, once heard, is rememn— 
AR li he reptile all this while appear- 
ed to be conscious ef, and to sport with, while 

seeking to excite her terrors. Now, withits flat 
head, distended mouth, and curving neck, would 

it dart forward ite long form towards her,—its fa- 
tal teeth, unfolding on either side of its jaws, 
seeming to threaten her with instantaneous death, 
while its powerful eye shot forth glances of that 
fatal power of fascination, malignantly bright, 
which, by paralyzing with a novel form of terror 
and of beauty, may readily account for the spell 
it possesses of binding the feet of the timid, and 

deny:ng to fear even the privilege of flight.— 
Then, the next moment, recovering quickly, it 
would resume its folds, and with arching neck, 

which now glittered like a bar of brazed copper, 

and fixed eye, continue, calmly as it were, to 
contemplate the victim of its secret venom—-the 
pendulous rattle still ringing the death note as if 
to prepare the conscious mind forthe fate which 
is at hand. . Its various folds were now complete 
—the coil forming a series of knois—the mus- 
cles, now und then, rising rigidly into a hill, now 

corded down by the pressure of another of its 
folds into avalley. ‘These suddenly unclasping, 
in the general effort to strike its enemy, give it 
that degree of impetus which enacles it to make 
its stroke as. fatal, at the full extent of its own 


Jength, as when, suddenly invaded, its head is 


simply elevated and the blow given. 

The glance of Bess Matthews at thismoment upon 
her enemy, assured her that the sport of the dead- 
ly reptile was about to ceasé. She could not now 
mistake’ the fearful expression of its eye. She 
strove to scream, but her voice died away in her 
throat. Her lips were sealed—she sought to fly, 
but her limbs were palsied—she had nothing left 
of life butits consciousness; and in — of es- 
cape, with a single scream, forced from her by the 
accumulated agony, she sunk down upon the grass 
before her enemy—her eyes, however, still open, 
and still looking upon those which he directed for- 


ever upon them, She saw him approach—now ad- 


vancing, now receding—now, swelling in every 

art with something of anger, while his neck was 
arched béautifully like that of a wild horse under 
the curb; until, at length, tired as it were of play, 
like the cat with its victim, she saw the neck grow- 
ing larger‘and becoming completely bronzed when 
about. to strike—the huge jaws unclosing almost di- 
rectly above her, the long tabulated fang, charged 
with venom, protruding from the cavernous mouth 
—and:shé saw no more! Insensibility came to her 
aid, and she lay almost lifeless under the very folds 
In that moment the copse parted, 
“and.an arrow, piercing him through and through 


‘the: neck, -bore his head forward to the ground, 


alongside of the maiden, while his spiral extremi- 


‘ties, now-unfolding in his own agony, were actu- 
cally, mepart, resting upon her person. 


The arrow 
came.from the fugitive Occonestuga, who had for- 
tunately.reached the spot, in season, on his way to 
the Block House. He rushed from the copse, as 
the snake fell,and with a stick, fearlessly approach- 
ed.-him where he lay writhing upon the grass. 
‘Seeing him, advance, the courageous reptile made 
an effort to regain his coil, while shaking the fear- 
fulrattle.violently at every evolution which he took 
for.that. purpose; but the arrow, completely: pass- 
ing through his neck, opposed an unyielding obsta- 
cle to the endeavor; and finding it hopeless, and 
Se the new enemy. about to assault him, with 
‘paneshiig of the spirit of the white man under 
like circumstances, he turned recklessly round, and 
pty, his'charged fangs, so that they were rivet- 
ed in the wound they made, into a susceptible part 
of liis own body, he threw himself over upon his 
back with a fle convulsion, and, a momentafter, 
lay dead upon the person of the maiden. 
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SUMMARY. 


Aristocratic Literature—The Hon. Mrs. Norton ’ 


has undertaken the editorship of The Keepsake for 
poaack pr tg is assisted, we understand, by 
eral-of her arist»cratic friends in the arduous 
dutiesof preparing this publication for the ferth- 
.coming season. ; e558 ges 
“Tris probable,” says Humboldt, “that the 


of distinct slands, constitute a single swollen 


pendence which was adopted by the people of 





higner’-parts of the Kingdom of Quito, and the 


é Pape 
oe Toe -% 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS _ 


inelglibering Cordilleras, far from being a group 


mass, an immense volcanic wall, stretehing from 
south to north, the crest of which exbibits-a sur 
face of more than six hundred square leagues.—- 
Cotopaxi, Tungura, and Pichincha, are placed on 
this immense vault,and are to be considered rather 
as the different summits of one and the same 
voleanic mass, than as distinct mountains.—[A-— 
merican Monthly.] 


Important.—Mons. Paulin has invented a fire 
proof apparatus, by which firemen may descend 
into cellars and other places, where spirits and 
other inflammable substances are in conflagration ; 
being supplied with air pumped .nto tubes com. 
municating with the head and mouth. A_ suc- 
cessful experiment was made, but the fireman 
experienced some inconvenience from the heat 
during the 19 minutes he remained amidst the 
smoke—his pulse when he came out of the cel— 
lar beating 130 a minute, but he had euccesstiully 
extinguished the fire. This seems to be the 
application of the diving bell principle. 


Essence of Milk.—A preparation bearing the 
name ot lactoline has just been presented tv the 
Paris Academy of Sciences. Mingled with nine 
tenths of water it yields new milk of the best sort, 
and with the proper flavor. Lactoline is pro. 
cured from pure milk, principally by evaporation 
without heat; and it is said that the globules, 
when examined by high microscopic power, are 
found to have undergone nu change. When once 
formed, it remains unaltered by heat or moisture. 
—[Medical Gazette] 


The National Inteligencer says that the cit. 
izens of Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, 
are making extensive arrangements for cele. 
brating the anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 


that country, in bublic assembly, in the town of 
Charlotte, one the 20th of May, 1775, more than 
a year prior to the declaration by Congress in 
July, 1776. 


To rue Epiror or THE Wie: 

The questions have been asked me whether any 
one might lawfully keep an Inn where no spirit. 
ous liquors were kept tor sale, without a license ; 
also whether the Commissioners of Excise can 
in their discretion refuse licenses to taverns sell. 
ing ardent spirits. While revolving these ques. 
tions in my mind and preparing an answer to 
them, the following opinions from very high legal 
authority came opportunely to hand. They will 
be considered, I apprehend, as settling the ques- 
tion in the most conclusive manner; and as the 
subject is one of great importance to the public, 
and particularly to the Commissioners of Excise, 
I solicit the publication of the following documents 
in your next paper. By so doing you will great- 
ly subserve the cause of morality and good order, 
and greatly oblige A Fnrienp. 

Utica, April 4. 

Legal opinions in relation to the Right to keep a 
Public Inn without license, and the duty of the 
Boards of Excise. 

I have been desired to state my opinion in wri- 
ting on two points growing out of the title of our 
statute regarding ‘‘Excise and the Regulation of 
Taverns and Groceries,” Ist vol. Revised Stat- 
utes, pages 677—viz : 

1st. Can a public inn be kept without license ? 

2d. Can the Commissioners of Excise refuse 

‘to grant any tavern license whatever, if they think 

that none is necessary ? 

After the clear opinion given by hisHonor, 
Chief Justice Savage, on one of these poinfs, it 
seems not very fitting for a member of the bar 
to say much in addition to it. I will, therefore, 
state one or two considerations only, and that 

briefly. 

The business of an innkeeper is to keep a pub. 
lic house for the entertainment of travellers.— 
|. It.is a public egaployment at.common law ; and 
-_by the common law, long be fore any statute exis. 
ted on the subject, innkeepers had peculiar, well 
established: rights, and were under pecciiar lia- 
bilities. 

As the business of innkeeper did not origi- 
-nate-in- any -statate,- so it continues by the Staie 









There is no provision in any part of our revia- 
ed statutes, (nor was therein our late etatutes,) 
which at all restrains the Fight of keeping an 
inn. Any citizen may set up a public inn if it 
be not a nuisance. He may receive travellers, 
pr pad geradenigpes give any credit he 
pleases, and detain pro as security i 

bill. On the other Menke be is me avin og 
liability to his guest, that even robbery, fire orge- 
bellion, will not excuse him fer the loss of a lod- 
ger’scflvets. There is no prohibition, nor pen. 
alty in the law, for any act he may do im the re. 


gular way of innkeeping, thovgh he-haveinoli- 
: ES EES 


cense. . suf 

But without a license he cannot sell the ti— 
quors for which an excise is required by the 
statute. 

The business of retailing spirituous liquors, 
if carried on in an inn, turns it into a tavern. 
It is this selling which is so strictly regulated 
by our law. And if a man has a license fora 
tavern, he must keep an inn also, because the 
statute has so ordained. But if he will keep 
an inn, he may do it without ke: ping a tavern. 

The second question is in substance, whether 
the Commissioners are obliged to grant at least 
some licenses. 

Allthe regulations in this title, are regulations 
of careful, anxious restriction. They all plainly 
refer to the retailing of spiritous liquors asa great 
evil which is to be restrained as far as possible. 
The law does not say, nor imply. that any licen. 
ses shall be granted; and it states many limita- 
tions and exceptions accotding to which thuy shall 
not be granted. The whole scope of the law is 
to restrain, regula‘e and diminish the business, 

As one example among others no license can 
be granted unless absolutely necessary for the ac- 
tual accommodation of travellers. It must not 
be granted on the ground of merely some.conve- 
nience, nor for uncertain accommodation, nor for 
bon accommodation of any at all except travel— 
ers. 

The neighbors near an inn can not be travel— 
lers there, and the law does not allow a tavern 
for the accommodation of the neighborhood. 

As by this restraining law, no license can be 
granted except it be absolutely necessary, nor ex.’ 
cept it be so for iravellers, and for their actual 
accommodation,—so the Commissioners can not 
duly grant the license unless they are satisfied of 
all the points mentioned in the 6th section, and 
among them, that a tavern is thus necessary. If 
there is no place in the town where the Commis. 
sioners are satisfied that a tavern is actually, eb- 
solutely necessary for travellers, then no license 
can be granted by euch Commissioners in the con- 
scientious discharge of their duty. They must 
be so satisfied in their own minds before they 
can grant a license. 

As petitions are often circulated to influence 
ihe Boards, it may be proper to mention that the 
duty of judging in these cases is cast upon the 
commissioners themselves. and they have no 
right te throw the responsibility upon any other 
persons whatever. If the commissioners are not 
satisfied that a tavern is absolutely necessary for 
the accommodation of travellers, they are in 
duty bound to refuse the license, without regard 
to the numbers or influence of those who may 
request it to be granted. 

Samuet L. Hopxiss. 
Geyeva, 19th March, 1835. 

I concur in the opinion, that a public inn may 
lawfully be kept without license, and that the 
commissioners of excise may lawiully fefuse -: © 
to grant at tavern license whatever, if they 
think that none is necessary. Ss, 

Nat. W. Howes... - 

I am of opinion that under the statute Ist Re. © ~ 
vised Laws 677, any person may keep a house 
of entertainment, without a license, provided he 
ebstains fiom selling strong and spirituous 
liquors and wines; and that the commissioners 
of excise may not only lawfully refase to-grant 
any tavern license ii they think none to be ne- 
cessary ; but that they exceed their powers and 
violate their daties if they grant licenses that 
are not absolutely necessaty for the actual_ae- 
commodation of trav: llers, A. Srancer.. 


We concur in the preceding opinions of 





Constitution a part of the common right of the 








citizen, unléss restrained by statute: 





Judge Spencer- Jonn Savacr. 
Le -'.. -+-%. > Jacos Syruzazaip, 








Serious Disaster on the Railroad.— 
gers by the Railroad Line from Philadel did. 
not arrive in New York, yesterday afternoon till 
5 _ having been detained on the road by a 
serious disaster, the particulars of which we have 
learned from one of the passengers, and are as 


si— 
' About six miles this side of Bordentown, the 
rgage car, Which is always next to the locomo- 
tive, was discovered to be on fire, having caught 
from the ks from the furnace. The engine 
wens inamociiately stopped, and every exertion was 
made that the circumstances of the case would ad- 
-amit,'to arrest the ofthe prey but, we re- 
t'to state, that the greater part of the passengers’ 
ete was Sentropel tahtie the flames could be 
controlied. Our informant states, that when the 
fire was first discovered, the flames appeared to is- 
sue from the very centre of the baggage; the car 
was ina few seconds completely enveloped in a 
sheet of fire, and the wind being very high at the 
time, it burnt with great fury. The flames also 
communicated to one of the half-price cars, which 
was slightly damaged. 

Among the passengers who were the greatest 
sufferers, were Mrs. io: of Boston, and Mrs. 
Austin, of the Theatre. The former lost a large 

uantity of valuable clothing, worth fifteen hundred 

lars, but fortunately saved her diamonds and 
other jewellery. Mrs. Austin also lost all her bag 
gage, including many valuable articles of dress, but 
saved a box of jewels which was providentially ta- 
ken from the centre of her trunk. 

A German gentleman and his wife who lost all 
their clothing, were fortunate enough to recover a 
tin box, which was in one of their trunks, con- 
taining documents necessary for the recovery of a 
large estate in Europe,, wither he is proceeding 
for that purpose. 

Mr. noes, of Ambherst, Mass. had a pack- 
age in his trunk, containing $15,000, which was 
fortunately rescued from the flames, the top of the 
trunk having been burnt up. We understand the 
money was put in his charge by one of the Phila- 
delphia Banks, for a New York Bank. 

A rough estimate of the loss was made by the 
passengers, and it was computed to amount to u 
wards ef five thousand dollars. if 

We understand the Agent of the Company act- 
ed with great coolness and intrepidity, and did 
every thing in his power to arrest the progress of 
the. flames. 

When the passengers got on board the steam. 
boat, a meeting was called to take the matter 
into consideration. Joseph P. Grant, Esq. of 
Baltimore, was appointed Chairman, and J. J. 
Smith, Jr. of Philadelphia, Seeretary. A com. 
mitee of three was appointed to call upon the 
Company .and represent the nature of the acci- 
dem, and request remuneration to the sufferers. 

Since the above was in type, we learn from 
another passenger, that the opinion was very 
prevalent among them that the fire was the re- 
sult of design, and that it did not originate from 
sparks from the chimney. He says that the 
baggage was covered with a thick tarpaulin, and 
the fire evidently proceeded from the centre of 
the baggage. 

P. S. The mail bag, containing a few letters 
and papers, was also destoyed. The fragments 
vf forty three leters were received at the New 
York Post Office last evening, and have been 
repacked to be returned to Philadelphia this day. 
One: of them contained a check for five hundred 
dollars.—[Gazette.} 


Balloon Ascension.—M. Clayton, who ascend- 
ed from this place in a balloon, the evening of 
thie day week, has not yet been heard from with 

-eertainty. It was his intention to proceed 
all night, and reach if practicable some point east 
ofthe mountains. The course upon which he de. 

rted would conduct him south of Richmond, in 
irginia, approaching North Carolina. If he suc. 

:ded in keeping up all night, and.reaching the 
Atlantic border in this direction, We may not hear 
from him in seyeral days. So if he was-lost in 
the night in: the wilderness. country over which 
his course lay.—{Cincinnati Gaz.] . > 
* Unprecedented Gain.—Five lots of ground were 

bon the Sixth Ward of the city of. Broo! 


at vedas? Ayan per lot, an srday- 
the same were so! Messrs. F & Jen. 





in the thriving village (city we might almost call it) 
of Cricaeo, Illinois. 


in whom the-citizens of Chicago will find all that is 
desirable asa. man of business and character—and 
to their kindness and patronage, from a long and 
intimate acquaintance, we can most cordially re- 
commend him. M. 

PROSPECTUS OF THE CHICAGO AMERICAN. 

9" In proposing to establish a new paper under the a- 
bove title, in this great and growing place, the ewbseriber, 
in conformity with usage, takes this mode of setting forth 
the reasons which thereunto move him. 

First of all, he thinks there is both a want of, and 
room for, such a paper as he will endeavor to publish,— 
a paper which shall be American always, and in al 
things, and which, moreover,. identtfying itself with the 
interests and character of Chicago, and of the vast and 
fertile region of which it is the heart——may hope to 
grow with the growth of this Young Giant of the Far 
West. 

Its politics will. be those which the Constitution, as 
expounded by the men who fiamed it, inculcates. With 
party, it will have as little to do as possible; and tha 


little, it it must have a place, shall always be exempt from 
personality. . 


As a record of passing events, of current literature, of 
the march of agriculture, commeree and manufacture, 
aud especially of the progress of internal jmprevements, 
in which Chicago has so deep an interest, it will aim al- 
ways to be accurately and early informed, and thus en- 
deavor to consult alike the tastes and the wants of the com 
munity, with which it now, for better and for worse, desire 
to identify itself. 

With this brief explanation of the course he proposes to 
foliow, the subscriber ventures to solicit the aid and patron- 
age of the residents of Chicago, of Illinois generally, of 
Michigan, and such other districts of country, as may feel 
interested in a paper to be conducted on the principles here 
set forth. 

The Cutvaco AMEKICAN Will be printed on a large sheet, 
and will be published woekly at $2 50 per annum, if paid 
in advance, or $3 at the expiration of six months. 

a-16 tf THOMAS QO, DAVIS, 


The following paragraphs were taken from the 
Galena Advertiser of 21st March :— 

Proposals for five new papers are already before 
the public. One at Jacksonville—one at Pekin— 
one at Quincy—one at Rushville, and one at Chi- 

This is certainly an evidence of the advanc- 
ing prosperity and population of Illinois. 

A rich and valuable vein of Lead Ore has been 
lately discovered on the Merrimac River, in Frank- 
lin County, Mo., about 50 miles from St. Louis. 
“On one tract of land, contiguous to the Merri- 
mac, the earth has been opened in various places 
for more than three = of a mile in length, and 
in every instance a large vein of rich mineral was 
found. 

Bounpary Question.—The Ohio State Jour- 
nal of the 11th inst. states that “ no direct intelli- 
gence from the disputed territory has been received 
here since the Governor left for Perrysburg, prior 
to the Ist instant. We have no fears of any col- 
lission taking place with the Michigan authorities ; 
and We presume the Commissioners appointed by 
our Legislature, to re-survey and mark the line as 
claimed by Ohio, will meet with no interruption in 
the discharge of their duties. Michigan, it appears 
has suspended her military preparations and move- 
meéhts for the present, leaving the adjustment of the 
immediate dispute in the hands of the President 
The following paragraph contains the only addi- 
tional information we have on the subject :’”?— 

POSTSCRIPT. 

News from the .—A gentleman (Col. 
Andrews,) who formed one of the Governor’s 
suite, has just returned to town, from whom we 
learn that all danger of collission with the Michi- 

af authorities is removed. The citizens of the 
ted territory, who are unanimous in favor of 


|[ being ttached to, Ohio, had held. their township. 


s on the day appointed, and--had. orga 





kins, at quction, for ten thousand dollars... 





Ya 


prospectus of a newspaper about to be established {} 


Mr.-Davis, the proprietor, is.a your g gentleman 








ahidér the laws of tate. No interruption was. 
offered on the part of Michigan, and the Commis- 


ing with their r of the 
e. . The Commissioners a inted by the Pres, 








‘dent were also on the having previously had a 


1 nee with the Michigan authorities. . 

‘The Detroit - Journal and Advertiser of April 
10th, says that. ea Fe siege 

.. We learn thatthe commissioners appointed by 
the President to act as meditators betweén Mich. 
igan and Ohio, have had an interview with Gov. 
enors Lucas and Mason, and that their mission 


has beer unsuccezsful—Gov. Lucas having re. 


fur ed to defer the survey of the Northern boun- 
dary, and declaring that he would not yield one 
jot or title, to the solicitations of the commission. 
ers. Some difficultios having already occurred 
on the border. Weare informed that the sheriff 
of Monroe and.some of his deputies have been 
arrested in the discharge of their duties, by the 
authorities of Ohio, and carried to Toledo. A 
good deal of excitement prevails at Monroe, and 
a serious conflict is appredended. 


The Season.—The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, of 
9th inst says—‘*There was a smart frost yes. 
terday morning.” 


 Relics.—Mr. William Shaw, who feund the 
remains ofa deceased British officer or soldier 
near where the U.S. Arsenal now stands, has 
riven.us an opportunity to examine them.— 
They consist, first, of two bones and a tooth, a 
latge half round button of silver or some compo. 
sition resembling it, and two smaller ones of the 
same shape and metal, a pinchbeck buckle about 
the size of a shoe buckle, but to straight for thot, 
and probably intended for a sword belt ; a small 
bullet, much flattened on one side, and two gui. 
neas, one of the reign of William and Mary, the 
other of Queen Anne.—([Pittsburgh Gazette.] 


Fine Fish and Fine Fishing —HarrySlade, Esq, 
caught with his hook and line on Saturdav last, 
off Buffalo Harbor, a Salmon Trout weighing 27 
lbs.; and on the Wednesday previous, Moses 
Evans, alone, with hook and line, took twenty- 
four, weighing 230 lbs. Next week, if old Bo- 
reas will shift his course,we propose seeing what 
an Editor can do, but at-this moment Lapland is 
a fool to our Bay.—[Buffalo Journal.] 


[From the Portland Advertiser.) 

Tae Mar Craium.—Our readers in this vicini- 
ty have lately heard considerable about the Mar 
Claim, and there is a Mar Stock in the market, 
in which it is said considerable speculations have 
been made. The following account of the origin 
and nature of this claim is given in the Limington 
Recorder, and probably comes from a gentleman 
at that place who has paid some attention to the 
investigation of the subject: 

The Earl of Mar.—Thie nobleman who com- 
manded the army of the Pretender in the Scottish 
rebellion of 1719, is said to have left a.son and 
daughter at Newcastle upon Tyne, when he and 
the unfortuaate Prince made their escape into 
France. Soon after, the son, quitea boy, came 
to America, and landed at Portsmouth, N. H., 
where he lived a short time and finally married 
in Kittery, in thie county. After the British 
government granted a pardon to the Earl with 
permission for him to return to his estate at New- 
castle, he sent for his son who went to 
and had an interview with hie father. It-was 
agreed that the eon should return to America, 
and accompany his wife to England, but circum. 
stances of an extraordinary nature detained him 
for two or three yeare in this country; at last he 
was suddenly taken eick and died. ; 

He left six children, who settled in different 
parts of Maine and New Hampshire, from whom 
originated nearly all in this part of Americas who 
bear the name of Mar. The heirs have lately 
taken: measures to recover the immense pro~ 

erty left bythe Earl of Mar in England, and 
te sent an — to Newcastle upon Tyne for 


this purpose. The property tous seeene a 
the ouormoub suet of slaty oe eighty 1 hous oF 


dollars. : ; me : 
‘LFrom the Albony Evening Journal of 22d.) _ 
Bae on Laxe Onranio.—Extract_ot a letter 
from Sackets_ jor, dated April 18,-towgen- 
tleman in this city. ah 2 ete 5 
‘< There has been a severe geiegmour. 
The steam doar United States ia up the aS 
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has been due at this port according to her edver- 
tiseménts, three days. The Avery, Captain D. 
Read, was about twenty miles up the Lake and 
could not get back to this port. She would not 
steer, and rolled broad-side in the sea until her 
anchors brought her up off Pillar Point, in Chau- 
mont Bay, where she rode out the gale, and 

itched so as to split her night heads and hause 
holes, with her chain cable. Tue Oswego was 
in the river and was here to-day. The America 
has not been out yet. The Great Britain is ashore, 
near York, and will probably be lost.” 


‘ [From the Charleston Patriot.] 

Pensacota, Marcu 28.—Naval.—The United 
States sloop of war Vandalia, arrived here from a 
cruise on ‘Tuesday last. She was at Vera Cruz 
several days. Order is restored there. ‘The whole 
of the West India Squadron is now in this har- 
bor. 

The following is a list of the officers of the Uni- 
ted States sloop of war Falmouth, which arrived 


last week: 
| Laurance Rousseau, Master Commandant. 

Robert Ritchie, Lieutenant, “ 

.Wm. Pearson, - ee 
James H. Ward, “ 
Henry K; Thatcher, sag 
Charles G, Hunter, « 
Henry S. Coulter, Surgeon. 

Nathaniel Wilson, Purser. 

William Lambert, Acting Master. 
Benjamin Bunker, Acting Master’s Mate. 
Albert.S. Whittur, Midshipman. 

J. W. Bracket, _ “ 
res, 

. Grant, « 
Napoleon Collins, “ 


Samuel C. Barney—Boy—Act’g Mid’n. 
Samuel Stanley, Act’g Bos’n. 

Thomas Robertson, Act’g Gunner. 
Samuel V. Hawkins, Sail Maker. 
Leroy H. Anderson, Captain’s Clerk. 
Severn. D. Moulton, Purser’s Steward. 


-U. S. Sure Peacocx.—This fine vessel has just 
been fitted out at our Navy Yard, for a long voy- 
age to the Eastern Seas, and her equipment, con- 
ducted under the superintendence of Commodore 
Ridgeley, the-able and indefatigable commandant of 
the station, is quite worthy’ the high reputation 
which our ships sustain abroad, She will carry. 
E. Roberts, Esq. the diplomatic agent to whose la- 
bors we are indebted for the treaties with the Sul- 
tan of Muscat and King of Siam. He bears with 
him the ratification of those treaties, and goes to 
complete and establish those relations of amity and 
commerce for which his enlighted services have al- 
ready laid the foundation. He will be accompanied 
by scientific agents, and from their joint observa- 
tions vam mae long voyage of the ship, we may 
expect to derive.much information regarding those 
comparatively unknown countries that will be val- 
uable to commerce and to science. 

The following list of the Officers of the Peacock 
is furnished by the Army and Navy Chronicle :— 

Commander—E. P, Kennedy, Lieutenants 
—C, K. Stribling, G. N. Hollins, W. Green, C. C. 
Turner, Murray Mason. Fleet Surgeon—W. S. 
W.. Testhaabeaies. Assistant Surgeon— David 

rian. Purser—F. G, McAuley. aa. Mas- 

ter—S. Gordon. Passed Midshipmen—J. Weems, 
Wowace Taylor, W. Lom = 8. B. Darlington. 
Mia iia Cotree, G. W. Chapman, W. 8. 
Dra’ C. Richardson, E. 8. Hutter, P. é. Van- 
wytk, S.B. Lee, B. D. Izard, J. C. Williamson. 
Boatswain —John Knight. Gunner— Archibald 
Lewis. .Carpenter—Wm. Peterson. Sailmaker— 
James Ferguson. 





. 4 eo», MISCELLANY. 
Lord Brougham.—We leern from a private 
source that. thia eminent nobleman and lawyer 


has.consented to aet as Judge of Scots Appeals 


in the House of Lords. As the office brings no | 


emolument, his Lordship is. entitled to the great. 
er praise, and is thus relieved from the mean sus. 
picions which his enemies are so ready to attach 
to his character. Lord Brougham has long been 
anxious that the judicial and political functions 

Woovlsack should ‘be separated; and in 


thus accommodating a successful rival, andleav. 


him to do justice to the Court -of Chancery, 
rs, to Our minds, a very strong proof, that he 
Vavee labor for ite own sake, and, as regarde hie 


-ttyman Dr. Nott’s most ingenious.ap 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. | 


retiring pension, is anxious to get rid of an over. 
sensitive feeling that he is putting the country to 
charges for nothing. —[Dumtries Cour.] 


Law-of Arrest for Debt in England.—lIf the 
law of arrest continue in this country after the 
noble effortymade by Sir John Campbell, (which, 
it he firmly and vigorously persevere to the end, 
will transmit his name with honor to posterity, 
with those of the Jenners, Howards, and other 
illustrious benefactors of their kind,) it would 
mark England for the most inhuman and debased 
nation in the civilized world. We have said that 
the only real blessings on earth are Health and 
Liberty. Let us for a moment, and, for the sake 
of an illustration, alter the position. Suppose, 
for instance—and there is as much reagon for the 
one as for the other—suppose that, instead of ta- 
king away a debtor’s freedom, the creditor should 
be allowed to take away his physical constitu- 
tion. We should have this or that vindictive per- 
son, employing a surgeon instead of an attorney, 
or an apothecary in lieu of a bailiff ; and he would 
order him to go every day to his victim, and 
draw off an ounce of blood, or inflict a wound of 
two inches, or administer the modicum of a dose 
of poison; so that within six months ihe debtor 
should be put out of pain. We protest that we 
do not think this would either be so cruel, or so 
contrary to the mergiful dictates of Christianity, 
as the pangs and miseries inflicted during the 
long lingering years under the present system of 
imprisonment for debt.—[Londen Literary Ga- 
zette.] 


The new Minister of the Finances in Prussia, 
the Count Alvensleben, has devoted himself with 
zeal to the subject of internal improvements, and 
particularly to the constructions of railroads. 
commission has been sent to Paris, to examine the 
steam carriages of Messrs. Dicbz and Asda, with 
the view of encouraging a similar experiment on 
the great roads of Prussia. 


Rome.—The finances of the Episcopal States 
are stated to be inthe most promising condition, 
under the administration of the Treasurer General, 
Mr. Tosti. The revenues of the last year were 
ample for defraying all the expenses, including a 
deficit of 700,000 orowns of the preceding year, and 
there is a surplus in the treasury. 


A New Srare.—A German paper contains the 
information that some scattered tribes of Jews, who 
maintained a sort of independence for a long time, 
about the southern coasts of Arabia, have been 
lately visited by Captain Owen. He discovered 
that an Israelite, of the name of Mahomet Bin 
Akel, has founded among them a new sovereignty, 
and raised himself to the rank of Sultan of Mor- 
but and Dschoffar. By means of his wealth, he 
has purchased a thousand Nubians, whom he has 
formed into an army, and with this imposing force 
he has conquered the whole coast from Feutar to 
Ganew and Hadramond. 


Cowper, Johnson and Watts.—The following let- 
ter from pee goat to Newton was written in 1781, 
when the “ Task,” &c. was published: “I am glad 
to be undeceived respecting the opinion I had been 
erroneously led into on the subject of Johnson’s 
criticism on Watts. Nothing can be more judi- 
cious, or more characteristic of a distinguishing 
taste, than his observation upon that writer; 
theugh I think him a little mistaken in his notion 
that divine subjects have never been poetically 
treated with success. A little more Christian 
knowledge and experience would perhaps enable 
him to discover excellent poetry upon spiritual 
themes in the aforesaid little doctor. I perfectly 
acquiesce in the propriety of sending Johnson a 
copy of my productions; and I think it would be 
well to send it in our joint names, accompanied 
with a handsome card, such a one as you will know 
how to fabricate, and such as may predispose him 
toa favorable perusal of the book, by coaxing him 
into a good temper; for he is a great bear with all 
his learning and penetration. 


Plagiarism.—A Monsieur Lemare has brought 
forward before the Academy of Sciences, a stove 
under the classic. cognomen of aerotherme or air 
heater, which is evidently no other than our coun- 

paratus.: The 
heated. air circulates around the fire and may be di? 


-récted-in its course,and regulated in its tempere- 


ture at pleasure. This is not the first time Amer- 


can genius has been robbed by foreign pretenders. 


Constitutionel, and several other journals of Par- 
is, have entered a complaint before the tribunal of 
correctional pulice, against the publishers of the 
French Echo, and the Estatette, for habitually 
republishing, without acknowledgment, politieal 


journals, whose publishers make the complaint. 
The cause was brougl:t on for a hearing on the 
last - of February, and was postponed for a 
month, 


The entrance of the young King of Persia into 
Teheran, in December last, is described as pecu- 
liarly magnificent, and marked with all the-char- 
acteristic ceremonies of oriental splendor. His 
majesty mounted his splendid charger at the hour 
fixed by the astrologers—the saddle was emboss- 
ed with precious stones—the footmen of the 
court, the bands and the cavalry were in richest 
costume—camels, oxen, and sheep were sacri- 
ficed on the road side as he passed, and bottles, 
filled with liquors, and adorned with flowers, 
broken, as is the usage. The ambassadors of 


lery, and companies with congreve rockets. 


en from a memorandum book kept by one of our 
oldest citizens, who is now in the vigor of health: 
—|Merc. Adv.] 

1788—July 23d.—Federal procession, in the 
city of New York, in honor of the adoptien of the 
Constitution. 

August 21st.—At 12 o’clock, the foundation 
stone of Trinity Church was laid, by the Rev. 
Samuel Provost, Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
of the State of New York. 
following inscription :—To the honor of Almigh.- 
ty God, and the advancement of the Christian 
Religion, the first stone of this building wae laid 
(on the site of the old Church destroyed by fire 
in 1776)on the 21st day oi August, A. D. 1788, 
in the 13th year of the Independence of the Unit. 
ed States of America. The Right Reverend 
Samuel Provost, D. D., Bishop of. New York, 
being Rector. The Hon. James Duane, Esq., 
the Hon. Jutin Jay, Esq., Church Wardens. 


commodation of Congress. . 
1789—April 30.—George Washington took 
the oath as first President of the United States. 
1790— March 25.—Trinity Charch -consecra- 


ted. 

April 17.—Died in Philadelphia, Benjamin 
Franklin, in the 85th year of his age. 

May 21.—Corner stone of Government House 


aid. 

1791.—Great fire in Duke street, New York 
—Custom Honse burnt. 

1893—January 1.—First Anniversary of the 
Mechanic Society in the city of New York: An. 
thony Post was elected President, Daniel Hitch- 
cock, Vice do. 

January 22.—Louis 16th beheaded. 

August 3.—French fleet arrived at New York: 

ee See Fever raging in Philadel- 
phia. 

September 17.—Intercourse between New 
York and Philadelphia stopped, on account of 
fever in Philadelphia. 

October 14.—Mrs. Carey’s house torn down by 
a mob. 

October 16.—Queen of France beheaded. ._ 


Capt. Kemp, aa Envoy Extraordinary to tke 
Coart of Great Britain. . 

1795—May 27.—John Jay arrived from Eng- 
land, in ship Severn, Capt. Goodrich. 


1797—March 3.—George Washington retired 
from public service. 


ed States. 
1798—January 29.—New Theatre opened, 
with the pieces—‘* As you like it,” and the 
“1799--February 10.—-Coptaia ‘T = 
1799—February 10.—Captain Truzton eap- 
Tosurgente, 


tured French Frigate L’ of 32,.gune. 
December 14.-Geo Washi died. 
1800—April 10.—Frigate Pre: launched. 








Apri] 24.—Frigate New York launched. 


if ‘The publishers of the Journal des Debstes: 


and literary articles, written exclusively for the 


England and Russia were in the train, and artil—.. 


Reminiscences.—The following items are tak- 


On the stone is the - 


October 6.—Federal Hall begun, for the ac=— 


1794—March 26.—Embargo laid in America. 
May 17.—John Jay sailed on board ship Ohio, . 


1796—December 9.—Great fire at the Coffee | 
House. “a 


“ 


March 4.—Jvulin Adams, President of the Unit. : 
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1 of Egypt, Syria and Arabia. 
p A  Pacua was born in the year 
. Hegira, 1182, corresponding in the Chris. 
4othe year 1769. It:ia not unworthy of 
2m tiibe thie year also, gave birth-to Napo- 
leon B; - Alike distinguished for milita- 
ry genius, the characters. of these chieftains, are 
equally marked by insatiate ambition, and unre- 
posing activity. in 

Early education, the advantages of science, 
and a more prominent field of enterprise, have 
given to thé history of one, an eclat and brilliancy 
of suceess which are denied to the other. Yet, 
he who would learn to read and write, at the age 
of 45, as did Mohammed Ali, and from the hum— 
ble culling of tobacco vender, rise to the throne 
ofan extensive empire, canbe nv ordinary inant, 
and may bear some comparison with the Hero of 
France. . 

With a disciplined army of 50,000 men, a navy 
of nine line of battle ships, and a revenue of twen. 
ty millions of dollars, he may be supposed to have 
the means of consolidating his power, of estab- 
lishing his dynasty, and of maintaining his de 

facto independence. He desires to raise Eigypi 
to the level of European eivilization, surpass— 
ing that of the augustan age of El-Mamoun and 
Haroun el Rashid. “The patronage which he 
gives to arts and science; his encouragement 
of Europeans of talent; his printing-presses ; 
polytechnic, elementary, and medica! schools ; 
his factories ‘and internal improvements, are 
evidence of enlightened views in civil adminis— 
tration. 

The Pacha is commonly called Mehemet Ali, 
asthough his name is written Mohammed Ali.— 
Supreme venera:ion for the name of his Prophet, 
for bide a mussulman to desecrate the name of 
Mohammed, by colloquial use. and therefore is 
this distinction made in the pronunciation of the 
name. Le ie alsv called Hadgi Mohammed, or 
pilgrim, having performed his pilgrimage to Mec. 
ca, which is one of the five great duties of the 
acolytes of Islam. Among the numerous ampul- 
lated titles, given to him by his courtiers, that of 
Hidivi, or divine, is remarkable. Of the Roman 
Emperors, Augustus was the first whom clamber- 
ing adulation ‘apotheosized, and associated with 
divinity. 

Mohammed Ali Pacha, was born at Cavalla, a 
small maritime town of Romelia, in European 
Turkey. This district is renowned in the east, 
fur ite aromatic tobacco, which rivals that of Lata- 
kieh, among the dreamy smokers of the oriental 
chibougue. Cavallais distant ninety miles to the 
east of Salonica, the ancient Thesralonica, where 
there is now established a consul of the United 
States. 

Ibrahim Agha, the father of Mohammed Ali, 
was the chief of police in the town of Cavil a.— 
At the death of hie father, Mohammed Ali, being 
then quite young, the Tehorbadgi, or governor 
of Cavalia, took him into his service. 

An opportunity early presented itself, whilst 
Mohammed was attached to the family of the 
Tchorbadgi, by which he acquired a character for 
prudence, ingenuity and bravery. -A certain vil. 
lage, within the jurisdiction 6! Cavalla, had re. 
fused to pay its usual contributions. The ‘I'chor- 
badgi was undecided as to the most efficient mea- 
sures to be adopted on the uccasion, and Mo- 
hammed Ali promptly offered his services ; they 
were accepted, and a body of armed men was ap. 
pointed to accompany him. He procceded to the 
village, and atthe hour of prayer, when announ-. 
ced by the Muezzin from the Mineret, he repair. 
ed to the Mosque to perform his devotions. After 
having recited his prayers, he sent to request four 
of the principal Turks of the village, to wait on 
him, under the pretext'of important business.— 
These persons not suspecting any design’ upun 
tem, repaired to the Mosque. Mohammed Ali 
immediately commanded his followers to seize 
and bind these chief villagers, who were conduct. 
ed to Cavalla, arnidat the threats and purauit of 

the inhabitants. 

This dashing act of bravery and finesse, re- 
sulted in the payment of their contributions by 
the refractory villagers ; and the ‘T’chorbadgi was 
80° 1 ed with it, that he promoted the 
youthful Motiammoed:to the rank of Bolouk Ba. 









_Tise to the report, tha 


| ed-a successful expedition against the Wahabies of 


him in marstage one of his relations, a widow, by 
whom he had three sons, Ibrahim, Toussoun,and 
Ismael. This muiritge of a widow has given 
t Ibrahim Paclia, the con- 
queror of Acre and Syria, is. the stepson of Mo- 
hammed Ali; 
Ofthese three elder sons, Toussoun and Ismael 
Pachas, died some yearsago. ‘The former conduct- 


Arabia. 

A-most faithful and eloquent history of this formi- 
dable sect of Islam, is to be found in the popular. no- 
vel of Anastasius, by the Jate Thomas Hope. - 
Ismael Pacha was commander-in-chief of the ex- 
pedition against Sennaar and Kordofan, where he 
was assassinated by one of the subjugated chiefs.— 
A blow inflicted on this chief by the Pacha, was 
avenged by his assassination.. It was this expedi- 
tion to Sennaar, which. Mr. George Bethune Eng- 
lish, of Boston, accompanied, in a military capacity, 
and an account of which he subsequently published. 

Ibrahim Pacha, the remaining son, is now in 
Syria, with a numerous army reposing upon the 
laurels acquired in his late battles with the Grand 
Vizier, and the Sultan’s disciplined troops. . 

Mohammed Ali, after his marriage, joined to his 
military profession, the trade of a merchant, and be- 
came an extensive dealer in tobacco, the richest pro- 
duct of Romelia. In this trade, he acquired his first 
notions of commercial monopoly, to which he has 
since more strictly adhered than comports with 
sound principles of political economy, or the well 
being of his Texyptian subjects. 

He was soon called to enter upon a wider and 
more important field of enterprise. Napoleon 
had invaded Egypt, and the battle of the pyra— 
mids had defeated the Mamaluke, opened the 
gates of Cairo, and secured possession of the 
country. In 1800; the Sublime Porte, in alliance 
with Great Britain, and uided by -her forces, 
made preparations to recover Egypt ; and among 
the contingents of troops required by the Porte, 
was one of three hundred men froin the district 
of Cavalla. They were raised by the ‘Il chorbad- 
gi, and placed under ihe command of Ali Agha, 
his son, and Mohammed Ali was appointed to 
the d- uble office of Ali’s mentor, and his second 
incommand. Ali Agha sour became dissatis— 
fied with the fatigue ef camp, .and returned home, 
leaving his company under the orders of Moham. 
med Ali. He thus acquired the rank of Bin 
Bashee, io the army of the Grand Vizier. 

After the victories of Aboukir, and the eamp 
of Cesar, gained by the British troops, the Grand 
Vizier commenced offensive operations. Mo. 
hammed Ali, in frequent engagements with the 
French divisions, signalized himself by great per- 
sonal bravery and by military tact, if not by strat. 
agetic science. 

The limits of this sketch require us to pass 
over the numerous incidents of the Pacha’s 
eventful career, during which he was alternate. 
‘y applauded and reproved by his superiors, un. 
til the important period of his election, as Gov— 
ernor of Egypt, by a deputation of Scheiks, on 
the 14th of March, 1805. The country was at 
that period, a prey to intestine war, caused by 
those petty tyrants tae Mamaluke Beys. He 
skilfully evaded or resisted their attacks and 
machinations, and succeeded in obtaining, two 
months after the election, his confirmation as 
Pacha of Egypt, by the Sublime Porte. 


The policy of the British Government at that 
epoch favored the civil dissentions created by the 
Mamaluke Beys. Itopenly declared itself against 
the Pacha, and the British Ambassador near the 
Sublime Porte was instructed to-demand his recall. 


ambitious. rivals at Constantinople. The present 
Seraskier Pacha, Husref, was then, and continues 
to be, one of the most-embittered and untiring ene- 


revolt of the Albanians at Cairo, and his subse- 
quent expulsion from the command of that capital. 


The Sublime Porte yielded to the compound in- 
fluence of foreign solicitation and domestic intrigue, 
and Mohammed Ali was ordered by an imperial 
Jfirman to leave Cairo, and repair to Salonica (‘Thes- 
sulonica) to assume the administration of that Pa- 
chalick. He evaded obedience to the Padischah’s 
firman, until important services supported by bribes 
judiciously distributed at Constantinople, induced 
the Sultan to reappoint him to the 


bo Reliizers om 
in th ertfeal posture of afairs a 


This demand was supported by the intrigues of 


mies of Mohammed Ali, to whom he attributes the’ 


achalick of 








shee, oF captain of a company, He ‘also gave 








Egypt. He was deemed by the Imperial divan to 






man capi 


Ottoman councils in 1807, and Great. Britain de- 


clared war against Sultan Selim aid ihvaded Egypt, 


Mohammed Ali’s troops met the British forces at 
Rosetta, and defeated them. ‘They were. subse. 
quently compelled to evacuate Alexandria, which 
had capitulated to General Frazer. It was at this 
period that the British squadron, commanded by 
Admiral Sir John Duckworth, j the trernen- 
dous batteries of the Dardanelles, and anchored off 
the city of Constantinople. ‘The ge of the 
Dardanelles by an armed force, had never before, 
and has never since, been attempted. It was then 
that the navy of England could ask, que regio in 
terris, nostri non plena laboris? We may not for- 
get, that some years before this signal event, our 
own Captain Bainbridge passed the Dardanelles, in 
his frigate the Washington, and displayed for the 
am time the star spangled banner in the Golden 
orn. 
The Sublime Porte was sensible of the important 
services rendered by Mohammed Ali, in the then 
war with England, and received frequent expres- 
sions of his Sultan’s satisfaction, in rich and sump- 
tuous presents. He continued to preserve his go- 
vernment against internal foes and foreign. machi- 
nations. ‘The Mamaleuk Beys remained in arms 
ainst him, and carried on a desultory. warfare. 
amaleuk Elfi Bey was supported by British in- 


uence. 

On the Ist of March, 1811, Mohammed Ali suc- 
ceeded in destroying the greater part of these re- 
fractory Beys, by a sanguinary and treacherous act, 
which has no parallel in any annals but those of 
eastern empires. It would be so judged by the rule 
of abstract morals, yet political necessity would 
sanction it in the east. The Pacha had not then 
studied Machiavelli, which he has. in ant since 
read. He had succeeded im conciliating those Beys 
to a certain degree, and had disarmed their fears 
and suspicions. About this period, the expedition 
against the Wahabies, the enemies of Islam, was 
preparing to leave Cairo. ‘The departure of this 
expedition was made the occasion of calling to- 
gether the civil and military authorities, under cer- 
emonies becoming the occasion. ‘The Mamaleuk 
Beys were also invited to join the ceremonies and 
the processioz which was to signalize the event. 
They obeyed the invitation, and were received with 
every demonstration of friendship, and with dis- 
tinction suitable to their rank. Here then the Pa- 
cha had artfully suceeeded in assembling, at the 
citadel of Cairo, the chief Mamaleuks, tothe num- 
ber of four hundred, those early and formidable en- 
emies, both to his personal aggrandizement. and to 
the tranquillity of Egypt. ? es 

The citadel of Cairo, within whichis the Pacha’s 
palace, and the dilapidated, but once gorgeous 
serai of Selah-eddin, (Saladin) rests on a project- 
ing shoulder of Mount Mokattam. From itsfrown- 
ing ramparts are seen, to the west, and beyond the 

Nile, the towering pyramids of Gizeh, and the les 
ser ones of Sakhara and Dashour; the allegoric 
sphinx lies couchant before you, as in centuries 
gone by, and the renowned or is faintly dis- 
tinguished by the few remains of her ancient glory, 
now concealed by clustering groves of the graceful 

alm. Immediately below the ramparts, . reposés 

Cains, the mother of the world, as she iscalled in the 
figurative language of Arabia, with her populous 
avenues, her tongues of Babel, sumptuous palaces, 
and more splendid mosques, and minarets. ‘The 
silver stream of the “blessed” Nile, flows by the 
walls of Cairo, bringing fertility to the earth, and 
joy to its people. ti : 

From this citadel the military procession, led by 

Toussoun Pacha, who had been appointed to com-. 
-mand the expeditionagainst the Wahabies, moved, 
‘and in descending to thecity, pzs:ed through @ 
narrow passage or defile. On either side was the 
solid rock surmounted by high walls. "When the. 
Mamaluke Beys entered this defile, the gates at 
both end were closed, and soldiers previously sta- 
tioned for that object, commenced firing upon these 
unsuspecting victims of a treacherous design.— 
One Bey alone escaped from the horrible ambus- 
cade. 
The Pacha, a few yearsafterwards, replied to an’ 


fl 


would appear in history, along with the execution 
the Duke d’Enghein, by Chie 
had then filled the world, with the military glory 
of France. 





An anecdote somewhat ludicrous, connected 


allusion made to this dreadful massacre, ‘that it © 


the great chieftain who 
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human’ ‘bloods ‘An European Consnl asked an 
officer of the Pacha, who was witness to the ma- 
sacre, if aie were not shocked. ‘*Yes,” 


he replied, ““it was a pity to see so many em- 
broidered dresses, rolling in the dirt.” Another 
anecdote is told, at Constantinople, of a Reis Ef. 
fendi, whe had lost his favorite circassian by the 
plague. ‘Tie Dragoman of the Austrian inter- 
nuxcio, during at official vieit to his Excellency, 
expressed himself interms of condolence, tor the 
painful event. ‘ Yes it was a great loss,” said 
the Effeadi, ‘my khanum cost me one hundred 
purses.” 


The successful estaiicn of the Paéiia, against || 
a 


the Wahabies of Arabia, the formidable’ enemies 
of the Moslem faith, established his reputation 

a warrior, bis claims to the consideration of the 
sublime Porte, and of the whole Moslem world, 
and secured his uninterrupted possession of 
Egypt. ‘T’he war was concluded in 1813, by the 
capture of eh, the Wahaba capital, and of 
their Chief h.ebn-Souhoud,». The conduct 
of the war, which had been committed to Tous- 
souin Pacha, was subsequently entrusted to Ibra— 
him Pacha, Mohammed Ali’s eldest son. By him 
the war waa brought to a cluse,and Abdallahebn- 
Séuhoud was sént to the Sultan, under the charge 
of Ismael Pacha, together with the few remain- 
ing objects of value; which was recovered from 
among thoes Souhoud’s father had plun— 
dered from+the sacred shrines of Mecca and 
Medina. Of these the most remarkable was a 


-copy of the Korau, so small as to have riva:led 


the Illiad ‘of Homer, which Alexander carried 
about his person. There were also pearls and 
precious stones of unknown value, which pious 
veneration had bestowed as votive offerings, at 
the tomb of the Prophet. Abdallah-cbn-Souhoud 
was presented in chains at the foot of his sover- 
eigu, and Mohammed Ali had interceded in his 
favor, forimperial clemency. Sulton Mahmoud 
was relentless towards the chief of an heretical 
sect; which had for so many years defied his au. 
thority, desecrated the holy places of the Proph- 
et, and interrupted the annual pilgrimages of the 
Moslem world, to the venerable Cauba, the wa- 
ters of Zemzem, and the sacred sepulchre at Me. 
dina. Souloud was publicly decapicated at Con. 
stantinople, in the open square, which may now 
be seen by the traveller, between the Porte of 
Sublimity and the Mosque of Santa Sophia. 

The Wahabies, asa religious sect, have the 
same reference to the Mahommedan religion, 
which Socinianism has to Christianity. The 
founder, Abd-ul-Wahab, was born in the last cen. 
tury, and after having studied divinity at Medina, 
and in the Medressehs, or theological schools of 
Bagdad, Bassorah and Ispahan,he began to preach 
the novel doctrine, that the Prophet Mahom- 
méd was but a mere man, and that to invoke him 
wih other saints, was idolatry, and was not au- 
thorized by the Koran. ‘He adhered religiously 
to the text of the sacred book, but rejected all tra- 
ditions, Hadith and the coumentaries of the 
Imams or doctors. He contended that Mussul— 
mane must be brought back to the original spirit 
of the Koran, to the exclusive worship of God, in 
his undivided unity. In this spirit, he forbade the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, the invocation of the Pro- 
phe the use of luxuries, tobacco, opinm, silk, 
and jewels. Following the example of the Pro— 
phet, he propogated his doctrines with the sword, 
and the armies of his successors marched upon 
Mecca and. Medina, destroyed those venerable 
shrines, and robbed them‘of the unnumbered vo. 
tive offerings, with which they had beén enriched 
by piety and devotion. 

Such were the doctrines of this warlike sect, 
which had for a long while contemned the 
winenet, and defied the temporal, authority of the 


tan. - 

Relieved from ‘his formidable enemy, Moham. 
med Ali was now at liberty to eubjugate the 
southern provinces of Nubia, Sennaar, and Kor— 
dofan, These countries had for a long time, 
been in a state of anarchy and rebellion to the 
Government of Egypt. He accordingly, in 1820, 
sent an expedition of four thousand men, to those 
countries, under the command of his second son, 


lommael Pachs, which resulted in the conquest of 
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‘always had an important commerce. It was this 





Runjeet Sing. Wi eat 
time, and Mobammed Ali prepared to: obey his 
Sultan’s firmans, and to furnish aid ‘in troops, 
ships, and money. Whilst he opposed the méve- 
ment of the Greeks, and contributed his efforts 
towards the suppression of their rebellion, it 

be saitdin honor of his humanity, and in 
praise of his enlightened policy, that be did not 
imitate the massacre of these unfortunate subjects, 
who were residing at. Constantinople. No Greek 
subject in Egypt was molested, and those who fled 
to that country were protected. 

The friends of Greece, in Europe, did not so 
much fear the hostilities of the Sultan, as of the 
Pacha, in its struggle for independence. It is 
believed that this sentiment induced some of the 
greater cabinets to hold out to the Pacha the 
possibility of his independence, to withdraw him 
from combined operations with the Porte.— 
Whether he distrusted Christian diplomaey, or 
was content to enjoy his de facta independence, 
he yet continued to furnish the principal means 
of operation against the Morea. The policy of 
European cabinets was for once imperfectly un- 
derstood, anp pertinacity caused the loss of the 
Fgyptian squadron at Navarino, and the retire— 
ment of Ibrahim Pachd@’s legions from the pen- 
insula. : 

The declaration of war against Russia in 1828, 
by the Sultan, was made contrary to the counsel 
of Mohammed Ali, and its result confirmed the 
wisdom of that advice. Causes of jealousy and 
dissatisfaction towards his Pacha continued to 
multiply in the mind of the Sultan; which found 
ostensible motives in the attack which Moham. 
med Ali-made upon Abdallah Pacha of St. Jean 
d’Acre in 1831. The immediate origin of this war 
was the protection which the Pacha of Acre gave to 
the fugitive subjects of Egypt. Mohammed Ali 
asked not the intervention of the Porte, although he 
was equally its vassal with Abdallah Pacha. On 
the refusal of the Pacha to obey the nzindate of the 
Porte, and to withdraw his troops from Syria, he 
was officially denounced by the Sultan as a rebel 
and outlaw. ‘This sentence of excommunication 
from the Caliph or head of Islam, has as much force 
now, as had that of the Pope in the feudal ages. 

The Sultan sent his forees into Syria, under com- 
mand of Hussein Pacha, Beglerbeg of Anatolia, to 
oppose the advance of Ibrahim Pacha. Hussein 
was beaten ina pitched battle, and driven from Da- 
mascus to Homs, thence to Aleppo, and across the 
Taurus to Koniah, At this place the Grand Viz- 
ier, Reshid Mehemit Pacha, was made prisoner, in a 
‘sanguinary action, andthe whole army of the Sul- 
tan became demoralized. Ibrahim Pacha might 
have marched upon Constantinople, but for the in- 
tervention of an armed Russian force, to. protect 
the capital, and for the interference of European 
diplomacy. 

{In the city ot Kutahieh, of Asia Minor, in the 
spring of 1833, the commissioners, envoys of Eng- 
land, France, and Russia, concluded an armistice 
and convention, for the evacuation of Anatolia. 
By this convention, with the consent of the Porte, 

ahommed Ali received his confirmation to the 
whole of Syria, comprising the four Pachalicks of 
Aleppo, Tripoli, Damascus, and Saida, together 
with ‘the province of Adana, which is of primary 
importance to Egypt on account of its timber. The 
news of peace was received at Alexandria, with 
demonstrations of publie joy, and were attended 
with every species of festivity. The Pacha was 
compared to the “ /lexaider of two horns.” 

The negotiations that took place, and diplomatic 
notes that passed between Mohammed Ali and-Ad- 
miral the Baron de Roussin, embassador of France 
at the Porte, exhibit the true character of the for- 
mer. He replied, in answer to the requisition of 
‘the Baron to withdraw his troops from Anatolia, 
“is not this pronouncing against me a sentence of 
political death? But I feel confident that France 
and will not ae ner justice. They will 
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cumstances, to the will of 
‘expedition, which our countryman, English, ac.-|| honorable death to ignominy, joyfully 
companied. Khalil Agha ot New York, wagale|| to the cause of my nation he py tc 
So attached to the army. We have an | it the last breath of my li 
stance of the adventurous spirit of Americans, || termined, and 
in‘one, who isat this moment, Governor of ¢ Dis: || Of # similar immolation” = 
trict, within the territories of the Iidian Prince, || Mohammed Ali is now in the® 


‘“ “> || seesion of Syria, Egypt, the Hedjez of Arabia, 
The Greek revolution commenced “about |Last Sennaar, Kordofan, and prey ant Is-- 


dand Candia. That he will transmit his power 


and empire unimpaired to his successor in the 


Bey: his past history justifies the belief,— 
-When he was invited to take supreme command 


sword will I preserve it !” 
Mohammed Ali is in person off. 
rather low stature. He is now ia hi 
enth year, and possesses a consti i and 
vigorous. His features are not those. 
manli, of Constantinople, where one may fre~ 
quently find the beaw ideal of manly beauty.—- 
The §Tarter face, with its higif cheek-bone,: 


culiarly his, have been lost among the Otto— 
mans, of the capital, by their marriages with the 


ties of Circassia and Georgia. His dark gray 
eyes beam brighly with genius and intelligence, 
and his manners would be marked with more 
dignity, had they more repose. It would be 
difficult not to feel the presence of a superior 
man, when one is addressing Mohammend Ali. 
His dress, unlike that’of Sultan Mahmoud, is not 
of the nizam, or reform. He still wears the tur. 
ban, which the Sultan has abandoned, and this 
use of a moat graceful head-dress will be approv- 
ed by all persons of. goot This remark 
applies only to the’east.. Hig dress is of plain 
olive colored cloth, b pate -embellishment or 
decoration. At his s:de. is.always suspended a 
curved scimitar. © > 

The Pacha is an early riser, and of abstemi. 
ous habits. At the break of day he performs 
his orisons, and at sunrise, he repairs this di- 
van, for the transaction of business. ftef-enn. 
set he dines, and retires to his harem, e he 
either reads himself, or reclines of an a, 
whilst one of his favorite Sultanas, the hi 
of a mufti, and an accomplished woman, reads 
to him, by his instruction. He has lately been 


every successive sheet.of which is prepared in 
manuscript by the translator, is taken by him te 


ation of his —— Machiavelli he read 

some yeard@"ago,: and‘thé code Napoleon is now 

the object of his. deepest study and reflection. 
This short sketch of the eventful lifeof Moham. 


| med Ali, is not intended to exhibit the wonderful 
| improvements which he has introduced into E- 


gypt, nor’the more wonderful personal superin— 
tendence, which he exercises over every deprrt- 
ment of the arts, and every brafich of industry. — 
It is hoped, that the impetus which he has given 
to civilization will no: be checked, and that if his 
de jure independence should, in any manner, con- 
tribute to this desirable object, the conflicting 
interests of European and the Turkish cabinets, 
may be conciliated, and be directed to concur in 
such an acknowledgment. 





because it represents darkness, unto which death is 
like, as it is a privation of life.’ In China, white is 
used, because they hope the dead aré in heaven, the 
place, of purity. In Egypt yellow is used, because 
it represents the decaying of trees and flowers 
which become yellow asthey die away. “In Ethi- 


the earth from whence we cae, and to which we 


cause it represents the sky, where they e the 
dead are gone ; but in other purple and violet, 
because being a mixture of b ack.and blue, it repre- 
sents, as it were, sortow on"oneé sidé} and hope on 
the other. ae 











in Egypt, thirty years ago, he said, **{ have now. 
conquered this country with the sword, and by the’ 


iddling, o 


small eyes, and general flatness, which are pe— 


Greeks of Ionia, or the more languishing beau-~ 


engaged in reading Montesquieu’s esprit des loix, .- 


his harem, and becomes the occupation or relax.» 


. Mourning.—In Europe, black is generally used 


opia, brown is used, because it denotes the color of © 


return. In some of Turkey blue is used be- 
parts y hope'thig 





——— 







chop ie e-he pulls up each e f 

the’man has left. the bellows, but they are. 
raised, as if full of air, which would rug So gad 
“edge of the valve. Another singular fact is learnt 


acquaintance with the use 





ent colored 

stanée seems tq decide that glue is here intended to 
be represented rather than a varnish or color of any 
kind.—[Wilkinson’s General View of Egypt. 


Principles of the Cotton Manufacture—Let us 
briefly review the different processes through which 
the cotton. goes, in its conversion into cloth, all of 
which are performed in many of the large spinning 
and weaving mills. ‘The cotton is brought to the 
mill in bags, just.as it is received: from America, 
Egypt, or India; and it is then stowed in ware- 

being a: ing to the countries 
from which it may come. It passes through the 
willow, the -machine, and the spreading- 
machine, in order to be opened, cleaned and evenly 
spread. By the carding-engine the fibres are combed 


out and laid parallel.io other, and the fleece is 
mpr ape v tel ver is repeatedly 





drawn and doub! Graiving frame, more 
rfectly to stre Abfes, and to equalize 


the grist. The roving*framhe, by rollers and spin- 
dies, produces,a coarse and, loose thread, which the 
ule or throstle spins into ‘yarn. To make the 
arp, the twist is transferred from cops to bobbins 
ing machine, and from the bobbins to 
ing-mill toa cylindrical beam. ‘This beam 
tothe dressing machine, the warp is 
ssed @nd wound upon the weaving beam. 
br is then’ placed: iti the power-loom, b 
hich machine, the shuttle being provided with 
cops of weft, the cloth is woven, Such, with- 
vout éritering too much into the minutie, are the 
: by which the vegetable wool is con- 
verted‘into a woven. fabric of great beauty and 
delicacy ; and: it will-be. percei that the ope- 
rations afe numerous, every ‘onevof them is 
by. machinery} ‘Without. the’help of hu- 
‘man hands, except merely inktransferring the 
paterial from one machine to another. It is by 
iron fingers, teeth, and wheels, moving with ex- 
haustless and devouring speed, that the cot- 
ton is opened, cleaned, spread, carded, drawn, 
roved, spun, wound, warped; dressed, and woven. 
The various machines are . proportioned to each 
other in regard to their abaity of work, and 
the so placed in the mill as to allow the mate- 
rial 6 ‘he carried from stage to stage with the least 
possible loss of time. All are moving at once, the 
-operations chasing each other ; and all derive their 
motion from the mighty engine, which, firmly 
seated in the lower part of the building, and appa- 
rently fed with water and fuel, toils through the 


Mae nae oa. perhaps of a hundred horses. 












Sinan, eoodeetamc 








have merely to attend on 





this wonderful: Jef mechanism, to supply it 
with work, to @il it joints, and to check its slight 
~ and unfrequenit ;—each workman per- 






rularities 
aer ence as-much Work 
a do two or three hundred 
“At the approach of dark- 


pmen ber that al these inventions 
ew seventy years, it 
a By oF ‘the cotton inill pre- 
striking example of the dominion 
yuman sgience over the powers 
lern tunes boast, Th: 





wow 
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twee: 
NV “Christianity in Jerusalem—-A Ptetestant 
‘church has ‘been’ established at Jerusalem.— 


‘in-use in the United States have been put in thigestablish 


Stoves, Grates, &c. &c. 

. bmn : re nrade ef the Es Serabie matatinis, under ie 
rection ofa v id practical Engi 

are sup to be of great valve, - on 

















pied. ire amon thie, about: 
e to.a.gum a, 
edi B anitlion » But, little-rev.) 


. derived fromthe mines, beyond 
pestablishments. The coin is said: 
ve thi preserved an exact mean be- 
mn the valuo of gold and silver. 


(There have been Catholic chupels it Jerusalet 
for more than six hundred pra 7 






RAILROAD CASTINGS. 
MANY & WARD, Proprietors of the Albany Eagle 
Air Furnace and Machine Shop, will make to order car 
wheels, chairs and knees, and every other description of 


castings required for railroads. 


STEPHENSON, 
Builder of a superior style of Passenger Cars for Rail- 
rodd, 


R-ly febla 





No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleeckerstreet, 
New-York. 


{RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to 
examine these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen 
on that part of the New-York and Harlem Razliroad 
now in operation. Jwtf 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

yg SIMON FAIRMAN, oi the village of Lansing 
burgh, in the county of Rensselaer, and state of New. 
York, hasinvented and put in operation a Machine for 
making Wrought Nails with re points. _This machine 
will make about six nails, and about ferty 10d nails 
in a minute, and in- the same proportion larger sizes, 
even to spikes for shine. ‘The nafl is hammered and comes 
from the machine. ¢ itely heated to redinees, that its 
capacity for being cleached is good and sure. One horse 
power is sufficient todrive one machine, asd may easily 
be applied where such power for driving machinery isin 
operation Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant 
machines as above, to.any persons who may apply for them 
as soon asthey. may be made, and on the most reasonable 
terms. He also desires to setl one hallof hispatent right 
forthe use of said machines throughout the United States. 
Any person desiring rurther information, or to purchase, 
will please to cal! atthe machine shop of Mr. John Hum- 
phrey, in the village of Laneingburgh. 

August 15. 1833. 
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MILL DAM: FOUNDRY FOR SALE, 


Ky The Proprietors of the Mill Dam Foundry offer for 
sale or lease their well known establishment, stiuated one 
mile from Boston. The improvements consist of 

No.1. Botler House, 50 feet by 30 feet, containing all 
the necessary machinery for making boilers for Locomotive 
and other steam Engines. 

No.2. Blacksmith’s Shop, 50 feet by 20, fitted with cranes 
for heavy work. ; 

- No. 3. Locomotive House, 54 feet by 25,used for putting 
together Locomotive Engines. Several of the best Engines 





ment. 

No. 4. A three story brick building, covered with slate, 
126 feet by 46, containing two weter-wheels, equal to 40 
horse power ; Machine Shop, filled with lathes, &c ; Pattern 
Shop ; Rolling Mill and Furnaces, capable of rolling 4 tons 
of iron per diem, exclusive of. other work; three Trip 
Hammers, one of which is very Jarge; Engine for blowing 
Cupola Furnaces, moved by water-wheel ; one very supe 
rior :2 horse Steam Engine, whieh could be dispensed 
with; anda aes of ome be eny tp : 

No. 5. An tvon Foundry, 80 feet by 45, with a superior 
air aes twoUupolas, Core oven, Cranes; &c. fitted 
for work. Attached to the Foundry is a large 
pcrethc Bierce, Lectnosiive and caver beetia mantenn 

ydraulic . er Steam ; 
Lead Mill Rolls, Geering, oe 


No. 6. A: building, 69 feet-by 36, containing a large ate 
of ‘chisnneys, ponary tends jor makin Cast Bteut he 
building is. at present used as a boarding- house, and caw 
accommodate a large number of men. . 
No. 7. A range of buildings, 200° feet long by 36; con- 
antes papa Sor ose-rsin ee an . Brass Foun 
ry, room fo stings, a largeloft for stor’ 
comme, stable for two horses, é&c. kc. - — 
_ The above establishinent being cn tide water, presents 
greater advantages for. some Kinds of business than anv 
other in the U States, Coal and Iron can be carried 
from vessels in the tarbors of+ A, to the wharfin front 
of the Factory, at 23 to 30 cents per ton. Some of the 
lacgemuleive meh ron tavebeen gaan at this esta- 
nt; among ee cpeie and Riipam 
for freeingthe Dr ethno avy¥ wd Charleston. 3 
The situation for R As excellent, being’ in 
the angle formed by thé srossing of the Provideuce and 
Kuitroads 




































Worcester . 
running on the latter 
With the Paturusand 
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fd'the “ Jonathan,” purchased 
»Were built at Urese werks. 
now. it the premises, 12 
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>, Albany, orto TE 
igen. Troy, N.Y; are 

RAILWAY FRON. ~ 
95 tons ot 1 inch by } inch; at Bi 
200 do. 1 o do. 


sg ie 





800 do. 2 do. do. 


800 do. do. do. d ‘nildil 
800 . oult: eee et trey 
—. e 36 Ibe.. per Ferd, with thet 


~quisitec a : and pins. — : ma Ra 
Ww "Tepn ihe OP 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter 
for Wh ailway Cars, aiid of 60 inches diameter 


iat a oo 3. 34, 34, and 34 inches diameter fe 
es.) 1 24, 25, 3, Sg, 3A, AD 
Railway Cars pg phe rd of patent iron. . 
“Phe above wiil be soid free of duty, to. Stave Govern. 
mente and Incorporated Governm ahd the Drawback 
taken in-part payment. A : STON 
9 South Front} 

Models and. samples of al) thed 
Chairs; Pins, Wetiges, Spikes, ands 
both in this.country and Great Britain, 
those disposed to examine them. — 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 


X5- Compasses of varioussizesand of superior qual- 
ity warranted. : 

Leveling Instruments, large andsmall sizes, with high 
magnifying powers with glasses. e by Troughton, to- 
gether with a large assorv : nginecring instru. 
ments, manufactured and sald nt Po’ ‘ 

W. BLUNT, ta" 
331 6t ‘Corner of ; 


SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

1g" Tke subscrber manufactures ail -kinds'¢ 
ments in his profession, warranted equal, if a 

in principles of costruction avd workmanshapt 

ported or manufactured inthe United Statéegy 

which are entiiely new. among which a 1 

Compass, with a Telescope attached, by whith angi 


oved 
be taken with or without the use of the cane ner 
er, Ww el. 


























feet accuracy—alao a Railroad’ Goniomet two 

escopes—anil s Leveling Janrement, with a Goniomerer 

attached rticularly adapted to Railroad purposes. 
ad wn. J YEUNG. " 


Mathematica! insthument Maker, ‘ 
No. 9 Dock st., Pnilade)pbia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully sub- 
mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
timore, 1832. 







In — tothy inquiries respectingt 
ufactured by thee, now in use or the 
Railroad, I cheerfully furnigh. thee 
mation. The whole num Lev 
of the department of const 
The whole num ber, of the :t% 
These are all exct 
Ehgineet a acl ui 
oth and: 












“have in fac’ LbutVutle repairs, except from accidents 
“havo found that thy piterd fa one lab 43, . 
ave found that t erns for the le : 
passes have been pre rea by my aasistants an iy, 
‘any otherg in use, and the Improved ‘aap 
toany other descriptiowel Gon ‘we have yet 


tried in laying che rails on this, “ 
instrument, more recently ae with a rever- 








be ; in age wa ; leaves 
eer, scagecty any thing to desire, e formation of 
iacclt eeapeed Wotacshat angles nan veins and cheap 
a 10° es 0 e and cheap 
 tnestument act here, ‘andl cannot but believe 
it-will be | te now in-usefor laylng of 
- » ithink it will be as highly 
‘appr tveying. 


‘for com mon 
Hy thy triend, 
J S$ P.STABLER, Sup’t of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
jae Philsdeiphia, Februat 
Having. for the: last two em mantel ong 
Mr. Young's ** Patent [mproved Comp : 
say I believe Ittc be much superior to atiy 
of the ne yt nee in use, an iy) such 
commend itto Engineers and Surveyoray * 2 2 © 
: KH, Gita, O16] Engineer, 
- Gertiancowh, Fetruargy 1883. 
‘Fora year paét Thave used nts made "by Mr.. 
W. J. Young, of ihilatelphia, iacwhich he hase 
sof & Theodolire with the comme 
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